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SPECIAL REPORT: An all-industry "Policy for Insurance: Know Your Markets" (page 34) 





new dimensions 
of The Guarantee 


Snug in our streamlined new home office building, 


we invite you to visit us and tour the new quarters. Al- 
ready we have been told that its warmth, efficiency, and 
the “‘tomorrow’s look”’ about it set a new standard for the 





insurance industry. 





Progressiveness is something everyone talks about 
—but here it is all around you. 





From pleasing courtyards and grounds, to modern 
escalators and functional modular concept of design 
throughout, the entire building bespeaks careful planning 
with future growth in mind. Vitality of The Guarantee 
and pace-setting sales achievements day after day could 
suggest no other course. 


uarantee MUTUAL LIFE COMPANY 


87th and INDIAN HILLS DRIVE 
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This current America Fore— Loyalty Group advertisement will 
tell 100,000,000 readers of the national magazines below about the 
importance of buying irfsurance through an independent agent. 


* THE SATURDAY EVENING POST * NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 
* READER'S DIGEST * LIFE * TIME 
* NEWSWEEK * FORTUNE 





THE EMPLOYERS’ GROUP OF INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Agency Department, 110 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


¥ Please send me a copy of the illustrated booklet “Insure 
A Successful Career” containing complete information on the 
Employers’ Group School for Agents. 


Name 





Company 





Address 








For the 
MAN WHO PLANS 
to progress 
faster 


Take “time out” for seven weeks —and spend it gaining the 
equivalent of five years actual field experience. That’s the opportu- 


nity offered you by The Employers’ Group School for Agents. 


This course could well shape your whole future along more 
successful and profitable lines. It has done just that for numerous 
others— newcomers to the business, as well as men who have been 
engaged in it for some time. The cost is small. Tuition is free, and 
SCHOOL FOR AGENTS —AI! Dd 
Employers Group agents and their em- 
ployees are eligible—as well as anyone mum figure. 
new to the industry and desirous of becom- " 
ing The Man With The Plan You will sell with a great deal more confidence, skill and 


special living accommodations are arranged for you at a very mini- 


50th Session Sept. 8— Oct. 24 success with this kind of schooling behind you. And the sooner 
51st Session Oct. 6—Nov. 21 you get it, the sooner you'll reap the benefit. Classes are limited. 
52nd Session Nov. 3—Dec. 19 Plan NOW for your enrollment— mail the coupon. } 


rue Employers Group 7% jl 
OF INSURANCE (9) COMPANIES with the 


Fire, Casualty and Marine Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


110 MILK STREET, BOSTON 7, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORP., LTD. + THE EMPLOYERS’ FIRE INSURANCE CO. - AMERICAN EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE CO. + THE HALIFAX INSURANCE CO OF MASS 
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| THESE NAMES MAKE NEWS 
| 


W. T. Harper Heads Association 
of Casualty and Surety Cos. 


Health insurance Association beck was elected senior vice 


P resident. 

Votes Wallace President eas Mabe, previaent of 
Reliance, has been elected presi- 
dent of the executive committee 
of the Insurance Federation of 
Pennsylvania. John A. Die- 
mand, president of the North 

William T. Harper, board chair- America Companies, is execu- 

man and president of Maryland tive committee chairman. Wil- 
Casualty, has become president liam Elliott, board chairman of 
of the Association of Casualty Philadelphia Life, is first vice 
and Surety Companies. Charles president. 
J. Haugh, vice president of the 
Travelers, was named _ vice 
president. 
Travis T. Wallace, president of the 
Great American Reserve, Dallas, 
has been elected president of 
the Health Insurance Associa- 
tion. V. J. Skutt, president, Mu- 
tual of Omaha, was chosen vice 
president. Frederic W. Jackson, 
formerly assistant director, has 
been made director of company 
relations for the Health Insur- 
ance Association. 
William E. Newcomb, president of 
the Great American Group, has 
been elected chairman of the 
American Insurance Associa- 
tion. J. Harry Bibby, executive James S. Kemper (top |.) has been made 
vice president of the U. S. Fi- board chairman of the Kemper Insurance 
delity and Guaranty, is vice  22Up, Sueceeding, him os choirman of the 
chairman. r.). Royce G. Rowe (lower |.), previously 
William P. Mooty was elected senior vice president in charge of claims, 
: — becomes deputy chairman. Norris C. Flan- 
president of the Life Insurance agin (lower r.) has been named president. 
Company of Florida. He is also He has been succeeded as executive vice 
president of the Franklin Press. president by Martin B. Weber, former senior 
= : vice president in charge of underwriting. 
Alec S. Wallace, attorney, was 
MILLERS NATIONAL elected board chairman. William S. Youngman, Jr., presi- 

INSURANCE COMPANY John D. Brundage, CLU, has been dent of C. V. Starr & Co., has 

eos PRE elected president and a direc- been elected board chairman of 

INSURANCE COMPANY tor of Bankers National Life, American International Assur- 

Montclair, N. J., and will act as ance, Hongkong, and Philippine 

chief operating officer. Ralph American Life, Manila. 

R. Lounsbury will continue as George T. Cowan, account execu- 

board chairman and chief ex- tive, has been elected a vice 

ecutive officer. Elmer H. Harde- Continued on page 6 


Hunting for big game? Those 
jumbo risks mean added in- 
come for the “‘go-gétter’’. 
Good aim isimportant but you 
need the right kind of ammu- 
nition and plenty of it. You'll 
appreciate the kind of sup- 
port Millers National and 
Illinois Fire can give you on 
those important cases. Our 
special brand of personal serv- 
ice, field assistance and sales 
aids can help you hit the 
target. 

Meet the challenge of com- 
petition head on. Make 1958 
a banner year. 


Home Office, Chicago 6 
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it’s your future 





MAKE 
THE 
MOST 
OF IT! 


Call it a job, call it a position... it 
must fill certain requirements to 
make it a satisfying career. 


A career with Mutual of Omaha 
will fill these Requirements for You... 


SUPERVISION ... New Man schools for the be- 
ginners. Management Training Schools for the 
capable veteran. Health and Accident Insurance 
Training from the fundamentals to the most ad- 
vanced seminars. 


SELF-MANAGEMENT ... The opportunity to 


handle your own affairs, to develop your own 
business. 


SECURITY ... Newest Sales methods, tremendous 
pre-selling advertising campaigns, finest coverages 


available keep you selling, open more doors, keep 
you active and in business. 


SATISFACTION .. . Knowledge that, as a skilled 
insurance man, you are providing the finest 
available service to members of your commu- 
nity through the Largest Exclusive Health and 
Accident Company in the World. 


SUCCESS... Financial independence through a 
growing income, greater prosperity, enhanced 
prestige in your own community. 


For details on how you can find a satisfying career with this fine company, write to 
Mutual of Omaha, Department § 58, Omaha, Nebraska, or see your local 
: 8, ) 


Mutual of Omaha General Agent. 


Mutua 


Home Office: Omaha, Nebraska 


ACCIDS 


‘OF OMAHA 


V. J. SKUTT, President 


Canadian Head Office: Toronto 


MORE THAN $900,000,000 PAID IN BENEFITS 


June 1958 











NUMBER ONE IN A SERIES ON “UNDERSTANDING INSURANCE” 
(Reprints available in folder form) 


Agency Service 


Insurance protection as we know it today in this coun- 
try would not be possible without the services of the 
independent local insurance agent. In some communi- 
ties property owners would be able to obtain protection 
only with difficulty. 


The local agent must be many men in one. He must 
be, first of all, a merchant. He operates what is essen- 
tially a department store of coverages. From his wide 
inventory, he must be able to select the precise cover- 


age the purchaser needs—anywhere, any time. 


The local agent must be a counselor. He must analyze 
many complex factors and develop custom-tailored pro- 
tection for his clients, promptly and economically. 


The local agent is a trustee of the insurance buyer’s 
interests. He must be an alert, dependable spokesman 


for those interests when a loss occurs. And the com- 
panies he represents respect this trusteeship. 


Because he is independent, committed financially to 


no single organization, the local agent can advance his 
clients’ interests vigorously and boldly at all times. 


Agency service means that the insurance buyer's pro- 
tection needs will be handled efficiently, economically 
and with complete integrity. 


THE LONDON GROUP 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE + THE MANHATTAN FIRE & MARINE 
GUARANTEE INSURANCE COMPANY 


7 
Executive Office 


55 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


Regional and Branch Offices 
SAN FRANCISCO « LOS ANGELES « CHICAGO « INDIANAPOLIS 
RICHMOND « LANSING 








These Names Make News 


Continued from page 4 


president of Johnson & Hig- 
gins, insurance brokers. 

Webster Atwell, general counse! 
for Great National Life, is now 
president of the Association of 
Life Insurance Counsel. 


Carl A. Leaf has 
been elected vice 
president and a di- 
rector of Midland 
National Life, Wa- 
tertown, S. D. He 
is in charge of home 
office and agency 
operations. 


Merrill P. Arden has been named 
president of the Association of 
Advanced Life Underwriters. 
William J. Robinson II is trea- 
surer. Harold Franklin is sec- 
retary. 

Robert R. Bowie, director of the 
Center for International Affairs 
at Harvard, has been elected to 
the board of Peerless, Keene. 
Noo. 

Eugene C. Richard, vice president 
in charge of the New York Office 
for American Insurance, has 
been transferred to the head of 
fice. He will direct nationa! 
production activities for all 
lines. 

Carleton G. Eldridge, vice presi- 
dent, has been elected a trustee 
of American Surety and a direc- 
tor of its affiliate, The American 
Life of New York. 

William H. Coombs has been ap- 
pointed a vice president and 
manager of the claim and loss 
department of the Security-Con- 
necticut Group. 

Wayne J. Herring has joined Pa- 
cific Fidelity Life, subsidiary of 
Pacific Finance Corporation, as 
sales vice president. He was for- 
merly vice president and agency 
director for American Buyers 
Life of Phoenix. 

Stanwood R. Searles, secretary 
of the Springfield Insurance 
Companies, has been promoted 
to vice president and head of 
the eastern department. Secre- 
tary Harold N. Pierson has been 
made an assistant vice presi- 

Continued on page 8 
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Not for a day—but for all time... 


1 - 1 
Many galaxies Of stars area us 19th-century coun- 


away, just as they were in erpart would not have dreamed possible. W 


at ae ee oe ee eee . eee iy. ee 
Equitable opened its doors. But today, with man’s spread advert 


tions Campaigns 
= : 

to nis s Ire in Ni munity. Extensive 
a a | ee en om ee 
LiCl Ul ( A LILV< ° AGililiix & Ul Il a U1Usc Ldall> I poucies and 


first penetration into Outer Space, we ar in add 


iuCU, 


‘quitable was founded, only ter services make him an indispensable man to his 
hallenged mankind. In America, the 

still being explored by 

we } 


Ont <0 re +4 =} Vos a4 
venturesome¢ I I nd lure insurance, too, nad 


many frontiers toconquer. The vast majority of the an organiz 


RAN lo } ] lho 3 3 nO a anes a , 
American people had to be informed of the advan- for a day 
tages of life insurance overages were limited riy undervy 

; 
heavy rest ns were even imposed on individ- 
uals traveling by sea. And the agent’s lot a hun- 
and precari 


A , 
cred years ago was often 1ns carious. 


Today, The Man from Equitable enjoys social 


° 
THE Equitable LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE 


403 
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“a look to | 
GUARDIAN 


for Leadership in 
Family Policy 


Features 


GUARDIAN’S NEW 
FAMILY PROTECTOR 


provides life insurance for Father, Mother and children, 
including all new arrivals, in one policy... 
Plus these Important Extras: 
e Father's coverage guaranteed paid-up at age 65! 


@ Accumulated dividends may be used to pay up 
before that date, or to buy additional paid-up 
insurance for father at age 65! 


Right to split paid-up protection at father’s age 65 
between wife and husband in a one-to-four ratio! 


Lifetime accidental death benefit—for both husband 
and wife if split option is elected! 


Disability income rider available for father at 
a small extra cost! 


Call your Guarpian Manager today for full information, or write 


The GUARDIAN Life Insurance Company 
OF AMERICA 


A Mutual Company—Established 1860 


50 Union Square—New York 3, N. Y. 


These Names Make News 


Continued from page 6 


dent. Herbert W. Shaw, Jr., has 
been elected secretary. 

E. J. Barker, director and trea- 
surer, has been elevated to vice 
president and treasurer emeri- 
tus for Standard Life of Indi- 
ana. William H. O’Brien, Jr., 
was elected to the new post of 
vice president—advertising and 
public relations. 


New York Life has announced the election 
of executive vice presidents Dudley Dowell 
(upper |.) and Richard K. Paynter, Jr., 
(upper r.) to the board of directors. 
Charles E. Baldwin, Jr., (lower |.) has been 
elected vice president and treasurer. Mar- 
shall P. Bissell (lower r.) has been made a 
vice president. 


David A. Arnott, marine manager 
of the New York office for the 
Aetna Group, has been elected 
chairman of the Coastwise, 
Great Lakes and Inland Hull 
Association. George M. Leth- 
bridge was elected vice chair- 
man. 

Carrol M. Shanks, president of 
the Prudential, has been elected 
to the board of the Life Insur- 
ance Association, succeeding 
Ray D. Murphy. 

Roland H. Lange, vice president, 
has been elected to the new of- 
fice of assistant to the president 
at Hartford Fire. Harry K. 
Haag has been elected vice 
president of Hartford Fire and 
Hartford Accident and Indem- 
nity. 

Oscar W. Rexford has been ap- 
pointed executive director of 

Continued on page 42 
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“Him remind me of the agent who go after big comp risk without Bituminous.” 


He needs Bituminous “ammunition”! 


For bigger and better returns on your production efforts, go after 
the big premium writings in workman’s comp and liability. Bituminous 
can give you the right “ammunition” to bag these trophy risks — and 
keep them. Bituminous’ rating plans and — more important — 
Bituminous’ methods of applying them, put you in a heavy calibre 
competitive position. Write for the Bituminous story. 


Bituminous 


Fay CASUALTY CORPORATION 
BB, 


(a 

ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 

SERVICE Pos . ss : —_ . 
Specialists in Workmen’s Compensation and Liability Lines 


Bituminous Fire And Marine Insurance Company 
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Ever Wonder 
Why STATE MUTUAL 
Brokers Do BETTER P 


They like the extra dollars that selling 
State Mutual contracts puts in their pockets. 


They like State Mutual merchandise ... its 
wide variety, liberal provisions... 

its flexibility to meet any and all needs. 

They like State Mutual people... the friendly, 
fast, competent, on-the-spot service they get 
from nearby State Mutual agencies. 


They like the convenience of a 
“one-stop” insurance source that handles 
all lines — Ordinary, Group 

and Non-Can S & A. 


They like the personal attention 

they get from State Mutual technicians, 
be the case small and routine or 

large and complicated. 


Give us a chance to prove 
these statements. 


Phone, write or come in to 
your nearest State Mutual office and 
be a broker who does better. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Home Office: Worcester, Massachusetts 
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ANOTHER 
GROUP ADVANCE 
BY NATIONWIDE ! 


BIG case treatment for small 
Group cases—that’s what 

you get with Nationwide’s 
Group Insurance Plans. 

| No wonder so many Group 
® writers prefer Nationwide — 
ye for expert, local service... 
‘ for special treatment of 
small Group cases (10 to 24 
lives) that saves you 
administrative time and 
expense...for outstanding 

new coverages at low cost! 

For further information, 
contact Nationwide 

Group Department, 

246 North High Street, 
Columbus 16, Ohio. 


Mr. Samuel C. King (left) of Samuel C. King Agency, N.Y.C., 
with Dr. F. F. Bradshaw, President of Richardson, Bellows, Henry & Company, Inc., N.Y.C. 
Dr. Bradshaw’s firm is covered by Nationwide Group Insurance. 


PWate] A ii) - 


INSURANCE 


NATIONWIDE MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY e NATIONWIDE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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SIMPLE FORMULA 
FOR GETTING AHEAD FASTER 


Getting started in the insurance business often seems dis- 
couragingly slow. Yet ambitious agents have found there 
is a practical way to speed up their progress and earnings. 
Attend the Aetna Agents’ Multiple Line Training School. 
In a recent speech on this subject, Richard D. Teubner of 
the Rich & Cartmill agency, Tulsa, Okla., said: 

“There is one absolute must for any young agent. That is 
thorough knowledge of the business. Sales ability, per- 
sonal contacts, that sort of thing, are all secondary. 
Knowledge of the business is primary. 


“It cost me time and money to attend the Aetna Agents’ 
School, but it was the best thing I ever did. In seven weeks 
of intensive schooling, I learned more than I could 
through many years of experience. 


““A young agent cannot hope to gain the confidence of a 
business man 20 years his senior unless he can convince 


David L. Tuttle, Jr. 
R. P. Smith and Son 
Woonsocket, R. I. 

Mr. Tuttle entered the insur- 
ance business with his present 
firm following service in the 
U. S. Marine Corps. Rela- 
tive to the Aetna Agents’ 
School, he says: “The train- 
ing I obtained there was an 
invaluable asset in becoming 
established in the insurance 
business.” Mr. Tuttle is a 
U. S. Marine Corps Reserve 
Officer. He is married and 
has three children. His hobby 
is photography. 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY wolfe 


55 ELM STREET 


him that he knows his business. ..I will be the first to state 
that any success I enjoy in the years to come can be directly 
attributed to those seven weeks at the Aetna School.” 


Instruction at the School is by means of lectures followed 
by classroom discussions and demonstrations, plus home- 
work assignments and written tests. Considerable time is 
devoted to sales techniques, and members of the class 
have the opportunity to observe and demonstrate tested 
methods. Emphasis is placed on modern broad form pol- 
icies such as Homeowners, Comprehensive Liability and 
new criminal loss coverages. 


Agents of the Aetna companies and men associated with 
them are eligible for admission. Your local Aetna field- 
man will be glad to furnish further information about the 
school, or write Educational Dept., Aetna Insurance 
Company, 55 Elm Street, Hartford 15, Conn. 


Richard D. Teubner, 
Partner 
Rich & Cartmill 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Mr. Teubner is a graduate of 
the University of Oklahoma, 
was a lieutenant in the Air 
Force, and entered the insur- 
ance business in 1953. He is 
secretary of the Tulsa Will 
Rogers Rotary Club, a mem- 
ber of the executive board of 
the Tulsa Insurance Board, 
Oklahoma Association of In- 
surance Agents and the Na- 
tional Association, and is a 
popular speaker on insurance. 


(AGENT 


Insurance 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT Neer AC 


Clinton L. Allen, President 
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APPEARING 134,866,000 TIMES 


-+- to help land more sales of this 
popular New York Life product ! 











For today’s new patterns in living.. 


/ 
New designs for financial security from New York Life! 














¥ 
' 
t 
D ti ' lives of you 
eee Ic New plan for modern families insures = — as ie 
Advertisements é your wife, your children —all in one convenient policy! 
4 
like this one will be seen § 
by millions in Life, ' 






Saturday Evening Post, ' 
° 
Look, Better Homes & ; 


Gardens. Time, 







Sunday 
Newspaper M agazine 


Sections and daily 















newspapers. They’ |] 





ate New York Life Insurance Company 
help stimulate even ’ er dpsscsseiny puctipeheasieene bearer he cn smunenonset Lp 
greater demand for , 





New York Life products, 














31 Madison Avenue, 


New York 10, N. Y¥. 





A MUTUAL COMPANY Nl 1¢ FOUNDED IN 1845 


Life Insurance « 





Group Insurance « Annuities « 





Accident & Sickness Insurance « 





Pension Plans 
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His sights are 
HIGH 





The John Hancock 

representative knows that 

his only limitations are those he sets 
himself. With the training and 
counsel available to him through 
John Hancock, he develops his 
own talents, expands his own 
goals. He gains a clear view of the 
tremendous opportunities 

that lie ahead . . . in personal 
satisfaction... prestige... 
financial reward. The John 
Hancock representative 

sets his sights high, true. But 

few men — in any profession — 
have better reason to do so. 


a pee 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs”’ 


Why speed to get there? 


What looks like a smooth stretch for a burst of speed can be 


a one-way trip to a graveyard...with you the guest of honor. 
Why rush headlong for a premature headstone? Slow down. 
A minute saved may be a lifetime lost. Take a longer look. 
Think a second longer... before a careless moment 
drives someone to an unforeseen dead end. 


Remember: the wheel of your car is a wheel of chance. Handle it with care. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 
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Success in insurance depends in large 
measure on knowledge of your product and 
knowledge of the techniques that 

help you sell and service that product. 


Through the modern facilities of 

their new Education Center, The Travelers offers 
its agents the finest opportunity 

to acquire this all-important knowledge. 


In designing the three-story Center 

in Hartford, Connecticut, the Company 
benefited from more than 55 

years in the field of vocational training. For in 
1903 The Travelers established a 

vocational training program, one of the first 
instituted by American business. 


Training includes courses in (1) Life, Accident 
and Health (2) Casualty, Fidelity, Surety, 

Fire, and Marine (3) Group. The 

programs offer not only insurance indoctrination 
for the beginner but provide expert 

counsel for the experienced agent who wants 
instruction in more advanced and 

detailed forms of insurance coverage. 
Experienced and expert instructors use the very 
latest in visual aids and sound 

equipment for lectures and demonstrations. 


For information on a Travelers training program—in any line of insurance—get in touch with The 


Travelers Branch Office or General Agency nearest you. Ask for the free brochure ‘‘Training for Success.” 


on FAMILY 'NDE, 


) THE TRAVELERS 


4, WIC < 
UGH the TRAVEY INSURANCE COMPANIES, HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


All forms of personal and business insurance including 
Life + Accident + Group + Fire + Marine + Automobile + Casualty + Bonds 
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BANKERS LIFE COMPANY §§ COLUMBIAN 

NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY §§ CONNECTICUT 

GENERAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY § CONTINENTAL 

ASSURANCE COMPANY §§ THE FRANKLIN LIFE 

INSURANCE COMPANY §§ GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE 

INSURANCE COMPANY §§ THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE 

COMPANY OF AMERICA §§ MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY § 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY §§ MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY §§ MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK § NEW 

ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY §§ NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY §@ 
NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY §§ PAN-AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY §§ PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY §§ PROVIDENT LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY §§ TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 





“Our Partnership Philosophy ‘Sparks’ New Ideas!” 


SAYS SHERMAN M. JENSON, VICE PRESIDENT, GROUP, AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“NEW sound techniques in the fast-growing area of Group Life 


uthions making home 


Insurance are reflected in our ‘Home Protector’ Plan. 


“Designed specifically tor lendins 
mortgages, this unique plan ased on coverage of monthly 
mortgage payments, in such a way that makes it a first-in-the- 
field. 


a ~ ‘ , , 7 , 
Agents are finding Home Protector’ easy to sell because it’s 








] ] ¥ 
easy to understand—easy to get—casy to pay for—easy to ad- 


1 
minister. Being true Group, It 1s low-cost. Simple, flexible... 
designed to meet today’s changed needs. 


*“And, it’s available here, first, already proved and working. 


Another ¢ xample of our ‘Partnership Philosophy’ in action. A ‘saak—ia i low-E a) U al i t Pa re | 
“American United’s portfolio also includes employ er-employ ee 


plans, group-c redit plans, pensions, trusts and a real door-opener 


— ‘Baby Group.’ The Company with the Partnership Philosophy 


} 


; : . 2% 
You might be interested in knowing more about all of these, 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


as well as our “Partnership Philosophy.’ Write, wire or phone me. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY © HOME OFFIC 
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this 
estimator 
helps detect 


ANEMIA 


The American Insurance Group’s new 
“COVERAGE -TO-VALUE” Promotion Kit helps cure it! 


Has your client healthy insurance protection—up-to-date 
and in sufficient amounts? Or has he an alarming case of 
Coverage Anemia? The American Insurance Group’s new 
Current Cost Estimator can help you—and your client — 
decide. 


This useful Estimator is just one of the dramatic selling 
tools contained in The American Insurance Group’s new 
“Coverage-to-Value’”” Promotion Kit. It’s designed to 
help you alert clients to possible inadequacies in their 
present building-and-contents protection...and convince 
them it is necessary to do something about it, now! 

The other sales aids in this unique kit add further per- 
suasive facts and figures to your case for proper insur- 
ance-to-value. The American Insurance Group offers this 
kit to its Producers as a practical, profitable sales tool 
...to help them perform an important service for their 
clients and, incidentally, to increase premium income 
from current customers. 

To find out what this kit can do for vou, contact your 
nearest American Insurance Group Branch Office. 


= Awmenican nownance (jnoup 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
THE AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY «+ AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY + ASSOCIATED INDEMNITY CORPORATION 
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Man most likely to succeed... 


in getting over a stomach ulcer 


““Yes,”’ said the doctor, “you have a stomach ulcer 
If you want to get over it, you must slow down and 
quit worrying.”’ 

“Sounds easy, but how do I do it?” the patient 
asked. 

“‘You’ve got to work at it. You can’t change over- 
night. About your worries—talk them over with some- 
one you trust. When problems seem insurmountable, 
leave them awhile—spend a few hours with a book or 
putter around your garden. 

‘“‘Let some things wait until tomorrow. 

‘“‘After some rest and a good night’s sleep, the 
chances are you will view your troubles the next 
day more calmly and clearly.” 

And so this man. . . convinced that tension and 
strain are his worst enemies . . . is well on the way to 
getting over his ulcer. 


Many factors contribute to ulcers—too much 


heavy. rich, spicy food, irregular meals and sleep. But 
emotional stress seems to be the chief culprit 

When an ulcer is discovered early and treated 
promptly, however, most patients can relieve their 
symptoms by diet, acid-neutralizing medicines, and 
mental or emotional discipline. 

Since ulcers tend to recur, patients who have had 
an ulcer should have periodic medical supervision. 
If unchecked, an ulcer may undermine general health 

. or it may penetrate the wall of the affected organ 
and require immediate surgery. 

Fortunately, operations for these complications are 
successful in most cases. 

Should an ulcer occur, recovery depends largely on 
the patient himself. If he follows his doctor’s advice 
about diet, medication and a normal daily routine, 
he stands an excellent chance of overcoming his ulcer 


and living a normal life 








Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YorRK 10, N. Y. 
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A growing company in a growing field. That’s Combined, 
second largest exclusive accident and health company in 
the world. 


Behind this amazing growth record are countless success 
stories . .. stories about people who believed in the future 
of Combined ... people who profited from that belief. 


These same opportunities and more like them are open to 
you right now... offering agents two ways to move into 
the high earnings in the accident and health field; through 
full-time selling of one of Combined’s Specialized Package 
Plans, or, selling Combined’s remarkable Wholesale Group 
Plan in your between-appointment hours. 


Check which method interests you, on the coupon below, 
and let us tell you about the numerous advantages you can 
enjoy—working with a growing company. 


Combined Insurance Co. of America, Dept. 85 | 

5316 Sheridan Road, Chicago 40, Illinois | 

Gentlemen: Please send me details about: 
GROUP OF COMPANIES (] Combined’s Specialized Package Plans 


(0 Combined’s Wholesale Group Plan. 
W. CLEMENT STONE, PRESIDENT 


| 
! 
! 
Combined Insurance Company of America, Chicago Name ; 
l 
l 





Combined American Insurance Company, Dallas Address 
Hearthstone Insurance Company of Massachusetts, Boston 
First National C Ity Company, Wi 











For Further Information Circle 76 on Page 61 THE SPECTATOR 
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Our Interdependence at Home and Abroad 


HE good of insurance has dependence on ac- 

tivities throughout the world. The results 
attained in any industry can influence insurance 
underwriting in its every branch. A new inven- 
tion can lower premiums and increase costs. New 
leadership in a nation and a revaluation of its 
aims could bring alarming changes in the pattern 
of insurance protection. The assets and liabili- 


ties of insurance companies could be raised or 


lowered both in their intrinsic worth and in their 
relationships to each other by a new government 
approach to legislation on such vital economic 
factors as taxation, investments and returns 
thereon as well as labor relations. 

Once a village was an isolated entity solely 
responsible for its own prosperity or hardships. 
Later states were self-sustaining and the nation 
could exist free from entangling alliances. Now 
it seems that even a great nation cannot be inde- 
pendent of the forces that decide the destiny of 
other peoples wherever they be on earth. No one 
can argue that events of the last decade in Eng- 
land, in Russia, in The Argentine and in Egypt, 
have not affected our national policies as well 
the attitude of business executives toward the 
conduct of their companies and their industry. 
The change in the leadership of these countries 
and consequent revision in the objectives and 
ambitions of government made every American 
industry, including insurance, reappraise its con- 
duct and planning. 

It is, indeed, fit and seeming for insurance 
men and women to be alert to views that influ- 
ence the lives, the finances, the economic and the 
social welfare of other men and women in lands 
the world over. Americans must endeavor to 
translate the significance of headline news to 
their present and future well-being. 

DeGaulle’s acceptance by France can bring 
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tensions that could upset the shaky international 
balance and change its status from peace to war. 
In THE SPECTATOR’S opinion, DeGaulle’s return 
with his intense desire for French glory and 
integrity is for the world good. France, Amer- 
ica’s ally and friend from the days of Washing- 
ton, must be strong and devoted to democracy. 
Under DeGaulle, this she can be and so resume 
her place as an effective adjunct to the free world 
in its battle against communism. With France 
again accepted as a great power, assets of Amer- 
ican insurance companies will be sounder. The 
prospects of increased premiums will be brighter 
as world trade is given a new impetus. 

In last month’s SPECTATOR, casualty results in 
1957 were outlined. Healthy increases in pre- 
miums were noted in basic lines. Loss records in 
the all important lines of automobile insurance 
ind workmen’s compensation on the whole 
showed some slight improvement. The loss cost 
in the aggregate of property insurance rose how- 
ever to new highs. A thoughtful interpretation 
of these records might be that while there is 
strong demand by business and by the individ 
for more adequate property insurance there v 
be plenty of money in circulation to combat any 
recession. Further it might be said that govern- 
ments—national and state—are hamstringing 
the economy by over taxation and unwarranted 
regulations the free flow of enterprise which is 
the soul of America’s greatness. 

The above examples are two of many recen 
developments important to insurance. The con 
gressional discussion on taxes, safety on 
highways, and juvenile delinquency 
throughout the land similarly have a bearins 
insurance progress. Insurance and insuran 


+ 


by articulate counsel can have material infl 


in a wise settlement of every problem. 


J fel: Celle 


EDITOR 





spectator’s daily reports 


selected news items from industry and business of importance 





Capitol Headlines by Ray Stroupe 

Senate investigators say they'll explore every segment of the 
insurance business in their upcoming probe. Fire insurance and 
rating bureaus are at the head of the list. Public hearings, with 
Senator Joseph C. O'Mahoney, D., Wyo., in charge, are to get under 
way in July. Long-range goal of the investigators: an attempt at 
broader federal control over insurance 


Commerce Dept. seeks permission from Congress to sell aviation 
war risk insurance binders. The agency wants to sell 100 in the 
next year for civil aircraft that might be flown into war zones. 
Commerce secretary has authority to provide such coverage, if it 


is not available from insurance companies. 


Supervision of the huge federal social security program is to 
become a responsibility of Dr. Arthur S. Flemming. President 
Eisenhower selects him to succeed Marion B. Folsom as Health, 
Education and Welfare Secretary. Dr. Flemming, educator and 
former Defense Mobilizer, is to take the post this summer. 


Securities and Exchange Commission is pondering its future 
actions as to variable annuity contracts. A recent U. S. Court of 
Appeals decision forestalls SEC efforts to regulate the sale of 
these annuities by insurance companies. The U. S. Supreme Court 


eventually may be petitioned to settle the issue. 


Delay by Congress on national health insurance bills is to 
continue. An Eisenhower Administration bill would authorize a 
voluntary program. Rival plans, also in bill form, have awaited 
handling since 1957. But there’s no likelihood of definitive work 
on them before Congress adjourns. 


Advance interest that an insurance firm collects on loans to 
policyholders is taxable income in the year collected. This is the 


case even though the insurer employs the accrual method of 
| 


a Se 
Ing 58-225 


l 
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accounting, Internal Revenue Service holds. Revenue 
contains this new finding by the agency. 


Maritime Administration issues a new study of fringe benefits 
for merchant seamen. It presents data on employer contributions 
for pension, welfare, and unemployment benefits. Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, sells 
“Seafaring Fringe Benefits” at 5¢ a copy. 


Special stamp commemorating the 200th anniversary of life 
insurance in the U. S. in 1959 is proposed in the Senate. Sen. 
> 


Carlson, R., Kan., sponsors a bill, S. 3783, to carry out the proposal. 
The bill is referred to the Senate Post Office Committee. 


May 1—Novel use of pavement 
paint and signs costing less 
than $100 won top recognition in 
the 1957 national traffic engineer- 
ing competition sponsored by the 
Association of Casualty and Sure- 
ty Companies. Winner is Danie! 
J. Hanson, former Peoria traffic 
engineer now with the St. Louis 
County (Mo.) Traffic Commission. 
Mr. Hanson’s winning recom- 
mendation was for improving the 
physical layout of a “T” 
tion at Moss Avenue and Union 
Hill in Peoria which handles 13,- 


000 vehicles per day. L ick of pave- 


intersec- 


ment markings, allowance of park- 
ing and inefficient traffic control 
resulted in much confusion at the 
intersection, where seven acci- 
dents occurred in 19-month pe- 
riod. 

In a similar period following in- 


stallation of his 


imprevements, 
only one property damage acci- 
dent occurred at the ir 

and traffic movement 

greatly improved. 


Canadian Interest Rate 
at New High in 1957 


May 2—Rate of interest earned 

in 1957 on the global invest- 
ments of Canadian life insurance 
companies was 4.51 per cent, ac- 
cording to Canadian Life Insur- 
ance Officers Association. This 
compared with 4.31 per cent the 
year before and was the tenth 
consecutive year of rise in the 
earning rate. 

At the beginning of the century, 
the companies’ rate of interest 
earned was about 4.5 per cent. In 
line with the general level of in- 
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for insurance men 





: by PAUL WOOTON 
rates, the figure rose to : eta 

than 6 per cent in the 1920's Reine, Saas eer: Seren 
then fell gradually to its all- 

low of about 3.2 per cent in 
and 1948. 


5—Company insurance man- 
agers can do a great deal 
insurance costs within rea- 
but they need the help of the 
ince industry in gettin 
asteful practices, A. L. 

director of 


to 


insurance, Cin- 
Gas & Electric C 
. Ohio, told American Manage- 


, Cincin- 


Association’s ir- 


spring ins 


onference. 
good way to reduce costs, 
ggested, would be the 

open-end policies 
certificates in the 

ility field. In an open-end 


1] 1 
would Stli 


the underwriter 
the right to review his com- 
ents annually just as the in- 
would have the right to can- 
he were not satisfied. 
ther pratice which 
thousands of dollars to the 


adds 


ns 


insurance bill 


ngly common practice 





ng advantage subroga- 
lause in policies, Mr. Benja- 
asserted. “If 


A does 


party, the chances are tha 





insurance com- 
recover from the 


ance company B finally foots 
ll, not only for the actual thing be done he “archias S—A new drug 
it also for court costs, wit- and “inequitable” method of rat arthritis, rhe 
23, attorneys’ fees, and in- ing properties for fire insura I 
tion expense,” he said. 

we would all be better « 
he subrogation clause were 
iminated from insurance poli- cent between i : aid researc} 
=, and only in cases of extreme, me that the ans\ ¢ Martinst 


sf ry 
ious ineq b] t 


il, and gross negligence 


Continued on page 28 
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Daily Reports 


Continued from page 27 


has produced definite evidence 
that triamcinolone, a newly devel- 
oped drug of the cortisone family, 
can be used safely for heart pa- 
tients. 

Dr. Thomas H. McGavack, chief 
of intermediate service at the 
Martinsburg center, said triam- 
cinolone can be administered even 
to oldsters with severe heart fail- 
ure without doing harm. 


May 14—Financing of health care 

for the senior citizen is the 
major problem which voluntary 
health insurance and medicine 
must jointly solve, Dr. F. J. L. 
Blasingame, General Manager, 
American Medical Association, 
told the annual meeting of the 
Health Insurance Association. The 
various types of insuring organi- 
zations must be encouraged to “ex- 
periment with new coverage tail- 
ored to the needs of the aged,” he 
said. 

The speaker reported one ob- 
jective of a newly formed Council 
to Improve the Health Care of the 
Aged was to increase their health 
insurance coverage. The Council 
will “explore economic mecha- 
nisms for meeting the problem 
without federal intervention.” 


Fellowships for 
Insurance Profs 


May 22—This summer 31 profes- 

sors of insurance have been 
awarded Fellowships under a co- 
operative program sponsored by 
the American Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers of Insurance in 
conjunction with the American 
Mutual Insurance Alliance, Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, Health Insurance In- 
stitute, Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association, and the 
National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. Laurence J. Ackerman, 
dean of the School of Business 
Administration, University of Con- 
necticut, heads the Coordinating 
Committee which administers the 
program. 


28 


Under this Fellowship Program, 
now in its eighth year, insurance 
teachers are provided an oppor- 
tunity to spend from four to six 
weeks in home offices of insurance 
companies studying company poli- 
cies, procedures, and problems. 


May 8—Forest fires were held to 

a record low of 83,400 na- 
tionwide in 1957, breaking the 
100,000 mark for the first time, 
the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture announced. 





Electronic Advances 


Great-West Life Assurance: has 
installed an IBM “650” computer 
at its head office in Winnipeg. Ma- 
chine will take over calculating 
work in actuarial operations on 
dividends, policyholder reserves, 
premium rates, and government fi- 
nancial statements. 


Fireman’s Fund: has installed and 
is now doing pilot operations on 
an IBM 705 Data Processing Sys- 
tem. The 22 electronic units in 
the system will be used initially 
in claim and loss processing, pre- 
mium accounting and statistical 
operations. 


Life Underwriter Training Coun- 
cil: will have in full operation 
this fall an IBM data processing 
installation to streamline the 11- 
year accumulation of LUTC stu- 
dent records. Involved in the proc- 
ess are nearly 100,000 individual 
records of former LUTC students. 


} 


Harleysville Insurance: has ac- 
quired an IBM “650” electronic 
data processing system. It will be 
used for issuing automobile re- 
newal certificates and for more 
efficient record keeping. 


Sun Life Assurance: has received 
its new 24-ton electronic compu- 
ter, Univac II. When punched 
card records for the two million 
policies are converted to magnetic 
tape, the computer system will 
produce valuations of policy lia- 
bilities, dividends for policyhold- 
ers, all premium notices, all ac- 
counting procedures for bonds, 
mortgages and stock investments 
as well as provide mortality in- 
vestigations and many statistical 
reports. 


Last year’s record compares 
with 143,000 forest fires in 1956 
and 200,800 ten years ago in 1947. 
The area burned was almost 
halved, dropping from 6,605,900 
acres in 1956 to 3,409,000 in 1957. 
Ten years ago fires burned 23,225,- 
932 acres. 


13—Appraisal requests for 
proposed GI homes went up 
195 per cent to a total of 24,800 
during April, compared with the 
8,406 received in March, Sumner 
G. Whittier, Administrator of Vet- 
erans Affairs, has announced. 

Whittier noted that ap- 
praisal requests for existing 
homes were up 117 per cent to 6,- 
726 during the month, compared 
with March’s 3,095. 

GI housing starts during April 
were up 55 per cent to 4,785, com- 
pared with 3,092 in March. 


May 


also 


May 19—Berkshire Life has es- 
tablished a special | 

club for general insurance men 
only. This may be the first such 
club any life company has organ- 
ized for its leading general insur- 
ance men. 

The “Brokerage Triangle Club” 
will have a different set of quali- 
fication rules from those for the 
company’s career agents. General 


eaders’ 


insurance men will continue to be 
eligible, as in the past, for the 
company’s two top honor organi- 
zations—the President’s Club and 
Vice President’s Club — on an 
equal with all Berkshire’s 
representatives. 


basis 


NBFU Meeting Looks 
at Underwriting Losses 


May 22—James C. Hullett, presi- 

dent of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, said in 1957 
the underwriting losses incurred 
aggregated 63.6 per cent of pre- 
miums earned, resulting in an un- 
derwriting loss of 5.5 per cent as 
compared with an underwriting 
loss of 3.4 per cent the preceding 
year. 

Mr. Hullett, who also is presi- 
dent of the Hartford Fire Insur- 
ance Co., conducted the 92nd an- 
nual meeting of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters for 
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representatives of some 200 capi- 
tal stock member companies. 
“Speaking in terms of the last 
five-year period 1953-1957, the un- 
derwriting profit on this same ba- 
sis was one-half of one per cent,” 
Mr. Hullett said. “The steadily 
worsening experience is reflected 
in the drop from a 2.6 per cent 
underwriting profit for the five- 
year period 1952-1956. Truly, a 
profit of one-half of one per cent 
on underwriting is inadequate.” 
Reports of NBFU committee 
chairmen showed that although 
there were fewer fires in the 


been an increase in arson arrests. 

“For the last four years, the 
number of arson investigations 
made has decreased each year, but 
this year (1957) the number has 
increased over last year by 166, 
making a total of 3,435,” the re- 
port said, adding that “the num- 
ber of arrests increased also by 
24.” 

The so-called “recession,” the 
report said, has not reached to 
date deep enough to give rise to 


many additional fraud fires, which 
will doubtless come about unless 
the economic trend is reversed. 
Proper control of hazardous 
welding and cutting operations— 
the cause of numerous large-loss 
fires—is the objective of a new 
National Board ordinance being 
recommended for municipal adop- 
tion. 
The ordinance is written so that 
it can be used as an amendment 
Continued on page 30 





REPORT FROM CANADA 


United States last year, losses in- 
creased to a record high, surpass- 
ing the billion dollar mark for the 
first time in history. 

The number of fires in 1957 to- 


Canada Sets Record in Fire, Casualty Losses 

N 1957, fire and casualty insurance companies operating in Canada 
I suffered the largest underwriting loss in their history. Premiums of 
Dominion registered companies rose by 12 per cent, but losses incurred 
shot up by almost 24 per cent. In spite of every effort by companies to 
curtail overhead costs, expenditure ratios also increased. 

On the underwriting account, Dominion registered companies went into 
the red by $69 million, compared with the previous record loss of $29 
million in 1956, $25 million in 1955, and $10 million in 1954. 

As a result, companies selling automobile insurance introduced an ex- 
ceptional hike in premium rates in the middle of 1957 and another in- 
crease at the beginning of this year. These increases brought average 
automobile premium rates 20 per cent above those in effect at the be- 
ginning of 1957. 

Fast rising fire insurance claims forced companies to increase fire in- 
surance rates by an average of 15 per cent, reversing the trend of lower 
premiums and extended coverage. 

Here are comparative results of Dominion registered companies for 1957 
and 1956 by classes of insurance: 


AUTOMOBILE, FIRE AND CASUALTY INSURANCE IN CANADA 


Dominion Registered Companies 
All figures are in thousands of dollars 


1957 1956 
Losses Premiums Losses 
Incurred Earned Incurred 


148,843 185,935 126 ,066 
109,724 146,419 86,089 
108,127 111,609 
24,561 26,507 

16,814 

9.405 

8,913 

5,364 

4,630 

5,117 

4,876 


Harry W. Miller (1. above), general U S 
attorney of the Commercial Union-Ocean 
Group, has been elected president of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. Ken- 
neth E. Black (r. above), president of The 
Home and Home Indemnity, became vice 
president. Lester S. Harvey, president and 
director of New Hampshire Fire, Granite 
State Fire, and American Fidelity Co., be- 
came secretary. 


| erent see - 
Premiums 


Earned 
taled 847,396, or 2 per cent less : 
a Automobile 208 499 


than the 865,561 reported for the Fire 151,530 

preceding year. Losses totaled $1,- cute Acc. & Sickness 137,248 

9: ) Q | ho = ersonal property 31,135 

023,190,( 00, or 3.4 per cent more Public liability 19,896 

than the $989,290,000 reported for Personal accident 10,648 

1956. Sickness 8,745 
oo Shi ata F ee Inland trans. 5,814 
Ma ‘ 1es-smoKing’§ continues as Guarantee-surety 5,404 

the major cause of fire, and “mis- Theft ’ 5,234 

use of electricity” is second. A — Vab. 

study on material ignited showed Boiler. 

that 25 per cent of fires are start- Guarantee-fidelity 

sd in combustible materials used —_ Aireraft 

“ af . us e materials usec Machinery . 

in buildings and other structures; Plate glass 

that cloth and other fibre products — 

(22 per cent) were second; furni- Windstorm 

ture and fixtures (13 per cent) -inaconagy 
ae i A coal orgery 

third; and grease, fats, paraffin Earthquake . 

and similar flammables (12 per Weather 

cent) fourth. These four classifi- 

cations account for nearly three- 

fourths of all materials ignited. 

NBFU’s committee on _ incen- 


Water damage 
Explosion 
diarism and arson said there has 


Sprinkler leakage 


Total , 437 ,557 543,915 


353,221 
Lillian } 
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Daily Reports 


Continued from page 29 


to the Fire Prevention Code of the 
National Board, which has been 
adopted by over 1,100 communi- 
ties throughout the country. 
During the past year 10 occur- 
sufficient size to be 
classified as catastrophes by the 
National Board 
Among the more 
trophes last year were the tor- 
Kansas City, Mo.: in 
May: Springfield, Ill., and Fargo, 
N. D., in June; and Hurricane 
Audrey in Louisiana and Texas 
the latter part of the same month. 


rences of 
have occurred. 
severe cCatas- 


nadoes in 


May 23—While field men look upon 

the agency system as a fixed 
mechanism in the life insurance 
offices do 
not consider it sacred and would 
change it if a better merchandis- 
Donald 
Barnes, vice president, Institute of 


Dusiness, home 


many 


ng system should appear, 


Life Insurance, told the annual 
meeting of the Indiana State As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters. 

Barnes also predicted a trend 
away from the system of pure 
commission compensation and the 
development of something approx- 
imating an Ordinary debit serv- 
iced by men on salaries. 


Non-Forfeiture Values 
for Lifetime A&H 


May 24—It is inevitable that state 
laws will require that re- 
serves on lifetime hospitalization 
policies be subject to non-for- 
feiture values as in life insurance, 
Alden C. Palmer, Indiana commis- 
sioner, told the Indiana A&S As- 
sociation’s annual meeting. 
Palmer also declared that he 
will go before the 1959 session of 
the legislature in the state and 
back a law to establish some kind 
of a commission to check hospital 
“The administrator of one 
hospital showed me a_ $7,000,000 


rates. 





Milestones 


Frederick H. Ecker, honorary 
rd chairman of Metropolitan 
fe. was honored at a dinner on 
7 on the 75th anniversary of 
the day he began work for the 
‘ompany. Occasion also cele- 
brated the 90th year of operations 
for Metropolitan. A chair of life 
insurance at the Wharton School, 
versity of Pennsylvania, has 
been endowed in honor of Mr. 
Ecker. 

Boston Life Underwriters As- 
sociation marked its 75th anniver- 
sary with a luncheon at the New 
Life Charter Room. 
7roup is the oldest chapter in the 
National Association of Life Un- 


derwriters. 


England 


State Mutual Insurance, Flint, 
Mich., marks the 50th anniversary 
of its founding this month. Six 

ts first 46 farm fire policies, 
issued on June 15, 1908, are still 
in force. 

Wisconsin National Life  ob- 
serves its 50th anniversary this 
year. Company has issued a com- 
memorative booklet to mark the 
occasion. 


The Hartford Courant, oldest 
newspaper of continuous publica- 
tion and first in this country to 
provide group life for its em- 
ployees, was honored by Connec- 
ticut General Life which under- 
wrote the plan May 1, 1913. The 
plan was the life company’s first 
group case, and one of the earliest 
on record. 

The American Cargo War Risk 
Reinsurance Exchange 
its 20th anniversary in June. 
During the past the Ex- 
change reinsured cargo war risks 
totaling over $12 billion. 


observes 


year 


General American’ Life, St. 
Louis, has passed the $2 billion 
mark for group life in force. 

Union Mutual Life, Portland, 
Maine, has exceeded the $100 mil- 
lion mark for total assets. 

Northwestern Mutual Life, Mil- 
waukee, has named its newest and 
largest Great Lakes bulk freighter 
the “Edmund Fitzgerald,” in 
honor of company’s board chair- 
man. Freighter will serve on both 
the Lakes and the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. 


budget that carried an item of 
$300,000 for depreciation of build- 
ings built by public subscription, 
$100,000 for nurses’ training, and 
resulted in a $130,000 profit. I 
don’t know,’ the commissioner 
said, “whether or not it was a 
proper budget. I simply say there 
should be someone empowered to 
check and find out.” 


New President for AMIA 


Walter E. Otto, board chairman of 
Michigan Mutual Liability, gets orders 
for full steam ahead on his election as 
president of the American Mutual In- 
surance Alliance. Surrendering the helm 
is retiring president William H. Burhop, 
president of the Employers Mutual. 


O. E. Ringquist, vice president and 
general manager of Liberty Mutual, was 
elected president of the Federation of 
Mutual Fire Insurance Cos. The Na- 
tional Association of Automotive Mutua! 
Insurance Cos. elected Carl N. Jacobs 
president. He is president of Hardware 
Mutual, Stevens Point, Wis. 


Record Gains in 
Insured Pensions 


May 28—Insured pensions made 

their greatest gains on record 
during 1957, Institute of Life In- 
surance reports. 

At the start of this year, 23,640 
insured pension plans were in 
force in the United States, cover- 
ing 4,860,000 employees or asso- 
ciates backed by total reserves of 
$14,025,000,000. 

This represented a net gain in 
the year of 2,820 plans, 385,000 in 
persons covered and $1,575,000,000 
in the aggregate reserves back of 
these plans. 

The past year’s additions to the 
ranks of insured pension plans 
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were somewhat smaller in average 
size than in previous’ years, 
enough to result in a 5 per cent 
smaller average size of the plans 
as a whole. A year ago, the aver- 
age was 215 and at the start of 
this vear 205. 

This trend to smaller groups 
was especially true of group an- 
nuities and deposit administration 
plans which together account for 
about 25 per cent of the number 
of insured pension plans, but 80 
per cent of the persons covered. 


And in the Future 


June 9-11—Annual meeting, American Life 
Convention Medical Section, Broadmoor 
Colorado Springs. 

June 9-l1—Anntual meeting, South-Eastern 
Underwriters Association, Homestead 
Hot Springs, Va. 

June 9-13—Annual meeting, National Asso 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners, Con- 
rad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 

June 11-l12—Annual convention, Wisconsin 
Association of Mutual Insurance Agents 
Schwartz Hotel, Elkhart Lake, Wis. 

June !1-13—CLU Examinations. 

June !1-14—Convention, International As- 
sociation of A&H Underwriters, Los 
Angeles. 
ine 11-15—Annual convention, Nationa 
Association of Public Insurance Adjusters 
Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J 

June 15-20—School of Mutual Insurance 
Company Management Purdue Un 
versity. 

June 17-20—Annual meeting, Million Dollar 
Round Table, Banff Springs Hotel, Banff. 

June !7-20—Convention, International Con- 
ference Industrial Editors, Washington 
BE ¢C. 

June 22-25—Convention 
tising Conference, Clauson's Inn 
Falmouth, Mass. 

July 21-Aug. 22—School for Mutual Agents 
Oberlin College, Ohio. 

July 24-26—Convention, National Associa 
tion of Life Companies, Denver, Colo. 


Insurance Adver- 
North 


August 21-23—Convention, Texas Associa- 
tion of Mutual Insurance Agents, Hilton 
Hotel, San Antonio, Tex. 

August 25-29—American Bar Association 
Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles. Insur- 
ance Section, June 25-26. 

August 3!-September 5—Annual meeting 
International Union of Marine Insurance 
Salzburg, Austria. 

September 7-12—NALU Convention, Statler- 
Hilton Hotel, Dallas. 

September 22-24—Annual conference, Life 
Office Management Association, Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J 

September 22-25—Association of Superin- 
tendents of Insurance, Canadian Prov- 
inces, Empress Hotel, Victoria, B. C. 

September 25-26—Conference Atlantic 
Alumni Association of LIAMA Schools in 
Agency Management, Hotel Roosevelt 
New York. 

October 5-8—Convention, National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Insurance Companies, 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City 
N. J. 
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Insurance Building Facts 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts. Berkshire Life has awarded contract for its 
new home office to the Gilbane Building Company, Providence. Archi- 
tects: Hoyle, Doran and Berry. 
Boston, Massachusetts. John Hancock has announced plans for building 
a modern two-story suburban agency in Waltham. Completion is sched- 
uled for October. 10,000 sq. ft. Architects: Hoyle, Doran and Berry. 
Contractor: Vappi and Company. 
New York, New York. Preliminary plans have been filed with the New 
York Department of Buildings for the new home office building of 
Equitable Life Assurance Society on Avenue of Americas between 5lst 
and 52nd streets. Building will contain 37 office floors, two basements 
and four mechanical floors with gross area of approximately 1,700,000 
sq. ft. Occupied completely by Equitable. General contractor: Turner 
Construction Company. 
New York, New York. Manhattan Life has bought the 16-story Steinway 
Building on 57th Street. Manhattan Life already occupies the third 
floor, and plans eventual transfer of all home office activities to this 
building. Steinway and Sons will continue to occupy its showroom and 


some other space. 151,000 sq. ft. 


Indianapolis, Indiana. Grain Deal- 
ers Mutual plans a six-story ad- 
dition to present home office. 
Replacing oldest unit, new struc- 
ture will be of reinforced con- 
crete faced with Indiana lime- 
stone. Architect: Alden Meranda 
General Contractor: Leslie Col- 


vin. 


Atlanta, Georgia. Al]! 
Southeastern zone office. 

tain walls with precast m 

Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
new home office build 


garden plaza in it 


fro I 
. ree a : 
occupy a city block. 270,000 sq. ft. 


York, with Selmon T. Franklin as 


+ 


Evanston, Illinois. G. R. Kendall, co-founder of Washington Nati 


broke ground for a $4 million addition to company’s home office bui 


ing on April 11. Structure will be seven stories high, lower 


witn 
otfice space. Architects: Graham, Anderson, Probst & White. Co itr 
tor: A. 
Detroit, Michigan. General 

April 18 at its new two-story general agency building. 10,584 sq. 
Des Moines, Iowa. Nationa! : l 

new home office building in July. National Travelers Insurance 
National Life of Des Moines combined 
as of the first of this year, and now oc ipy separate buildings. 
Little Rock, Arkansas. Union Life plans addition of three and 

} 


Ginocchio-Cron 


L. Jackson Company, Chicago. 
i 
American Life, St. Louis, held open 


Travelers Life will start constructi 


operations under the new na 


floors to its home office building. Architects: 


Associates. Contractor: Kelly-Nelson Construction Company 

Denver, Colorado. Bankers Union Life has purchased site f 
office in Cherry Creek business center. Ground-breal 

for this spring. 

Los Angeles, California. Kempe 
completed three-story office 


Architects: 


2r Insura 
yuilding. 
crete with granite exterior. 


tractor: Gust K. Newberg Construction 





COMPANY NEWS CORNER 


Glens Falls Buys National 
Life of Canada Stock 


Manufacturers Life, Toronto, 
Will Convert to Mutual 


Glens Falls has purchased 25 per 
cent of outstanding stock in The 
National Life of Canada. Pur- 
chase offer to minority share 

being made. 
Plans are to offer life policies 
separately, or in combination 
with fire and casualty contracts. 

Manufacturers Life, Toronto, has 
announced plans for becoming 
a mutual company. A general 
meeting is scheduled for July 
30 when participating policy- 
holders and shareholders may 
vote on the proposal. Company 
has offered $275 per share, and 
will purchase 20 per cent of 


owners is now 


stock each year for five years. 

Employers’ Life, affiliate of Em- 
ployers’ Group, Boston, has 
been chartered in Delaware, 
with a capital and surplus of 
$4.5 million. Company will 
write all regular forms of ordi- 
nary and group life, A&H, and 
annuities. 

Loyal American Life, Mobile, Ala., 
is the survivor in a merger with 
Pan Coastal Life. Merged firms 


will operate in Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Fiorida, and Cuba. 

Michigan Fire and Marine, totally 
owned by Springfield Fire and 
Marine, Massachusetts, is being 
dissolved and reinsured by the 
parent company. Agents are be- 
ing offered representation in 
the Springfield or its subsidiary, 
New England Insurance. 

Life Insurance Association of 
America has elected to member- 
ship the Durham Life, Raleigh, 
N. C.; Life of North America, 
Philadelphia; and Peoples Life, 
Washington, D. C. 

Nationwide General is the new 
name for Trans-America Insur- 
ance. Name change was made 
to avoid conflict with similar 
names in the industry. Com- 
pany, part of nationwide group, 
will market merit-rated auto in- 
surance, with discounts for safe 
driving and penalties for acci- 
dents. 

Old Missouri Life, Clayton, Mo., 
has been incorporated. Com- 
pany is authorized to issue up 
to 100,000 shares of common 
stock at $1 per share. 

American States Life is a new 
firm organized in Louisiana. 
A. J. Pilet is president. 


DIVIDENDS 


Company 


American 

Citizens Casualty 
Continental Assurance 
Continental Casualty 
Massachusetts Plate Glass 
National Union Fire 
Standard Accident 


Combined of America 
Excelsior 

Glens Falls 

Home Fire & Marine 
Jefferson Standard Life 
Textile Insurance 
Traders & General 


Amount 
per Share 


Payable 


June 2 
May 12 
June 30 
June 2 
March 20 
June 25 
June 5 


June 10 
June 25 
July 1 
June 13 
May 13 
June 10 
May 2 


Maine Fidelity Life has completed 
the sale of 50,000 shares of 
capital stock, with the majority 
purchased by present stockhold- 
ers. 

Associated Excess Underwriters, 
Inc., has been organized in 
Philadelphia to handle unusual 
casualty lines through agents 
and brokers. 

Insurance Company of North 
America has issued 633. addi- 
tional shares of common stock 
at a par of $5 per share. 

United Security Life is the new 
name for Farmers Life, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Company oper- 
ates in ten Midwestern states, 
and has announced plans for 
expansion. 


Joint announcement of "Medicare" con- 
tract in Texas between the Army and 
Mutual of Omaha was made by Maj. Gen. 
Paul |. Robinson (1.) and Gale Davis, vice 
president of the insurance firm. Program 
covers medical payments for servicemen's 
dependents. 


Home State Life, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., has increased its capital 
stock from 68,000 to 100,000 
shares at $10 par. Company has 
declared a two per cent stock 
dividend, increasing capital to 
$693,600. 

Eastern Life of New York stock- 
holders have voted to increase 
capital from $330,000 to $1,000,- 
000. Par value of stock is re- 
duced from $5.50 to $5 a share. 

All American Life and Casualty 
of Chicago is now licensed in 
Nevada and New Mexico. Com- 
pany now operates in 26 states. 

Indianapolis Life has been ad- 
mitted to Connecticut, and now 
operates in 15 states. 

First Colony Life, Virginia, has 
been admitted to West Virginia. 
Company also operates in Dela- 
ware, Maryland, and District of 
Columbia. 
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ingerprinting for Diamonds 


Positive identification for diamonds is now possi- 


ble, meaning claims on these gems may be settled 


soon from photographs of their internal structure. 


NEW gadget now being in- 
troduced in the jewelry trade of- 
fers added protection to the insurer 
of diamonds. 

This revolutionary system mea- 
sures and records, with mathemati- 
cal precision, any diamond’s degree 
of flaw. Against contingencies of 
the future, a diamond, at time of 
policy writing, can now be made 
positively identifiable. 


Invented by Jeweler 


The inventor of this new dia- 
mond “fingerprinting” system is 
Albert S. Samuels, Sr., San Fran- 
cisco jeweler and nationally recog- 
nized diamond authority. Mr. Sam- 
uels points out his device represents 
“40 years of experimentation.” Its 
use, he said, “‘will free people from 
the tender mercies of expert opin- 
ion, back up the sales claims of 
quality jewelers, and permit more 
accurate appraisals of diamonds 
for insurance purposes.” 

The principal instrument of this 
diamond testing system, the Di-A- 
Scope, is a veritable “‘seeing eye.” 
It will be to the jewelry appraiser 
what an X-ray machine is to the 
surgeon. At the time a diamond is 
offered for insurance, the appraisa! 
can be documented with a perma- 
nent and positive record of the in- 
ternal structure of the stone. 

Although developed primarily for 
examining diamonds, the Di-A- 
Scope is equally effective with all 
transparent gems liable to flaw— 
emeralds, sapphires and rubies. I* 
is an ingenious combination of cam- 
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era, microscope, filters and light- 
ing. Associated with the Di-A- 
Scope is the Di-A-Graph, a three- 
foot circular measuring screen, of 
cross-sectioned area, upon which 
the diamond image is projected for 
mathematical computation. 


Magnified 1000 Times 


Diamonds are “posed” and pho- 
tographed under the Di-A-Scope. 
They are carefully cleaned, angled 
so that no spots of glare show, then 
photographed through the micro- 


scope under strong light. The re- 
sulting direct positive is the basis 
of the projected image on the Di-A- 
Graph and the source of permanent 
photographic prints. Between the 
Di-A-Scope and Di-A-Graph, dia- 
monds are magnified at least 1000 
times, so that every flaw is brought 
into the field of the appraiser’s vi- 

sion. 
The number and size of flaws— 
spots that are translucent or opaque 
—are calculated according to the 
number of squares they cover on 
Continued on page 76 


Reduced from the three-foot original, photo shows the 
Di-A-Scopic image projected to the measuring screen. Flaws 
are accurately located and measured according to the 
number of squares they cover on the superimposed grid 
All “imperfect squares are counted and the percentage 
of flaw can be calculated fast and accurately. No two 
diamonds photograph the same, aiding identification of a 


particular stone. 
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Policy for Insurance: Know 





THOUSANDS OF NEW NONFARM 
OWELLING UNITS STARTED 
PER MONTH 





SOURCE US CLP ART MENT OF ia 








HOUSING IN THE U.S. 





From his recent speech to the American Association of 


Mr. Alrich pinpoints a neglected area of insurance 





EMPLOYMENT 


IN THE U.S. 


65.0 64.9 
58.] 


“MONTHLY AVERAGE 1957 
SOUGCE U S DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE NEW SERIES 
AAP AF AL ORME TION SERVE 








PER CAPITA PERSONAL INCOME, 1955 


Source: U.S. Dep't. of Commerce 


HBBB $2,000 ano over 
$1,700 TO $1,999 
$ 1,400 TO $1,699 
[=] unoer $1,400 


UNITED STATES $1,847 
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HE policy I want to outline 

“Know your Market.” I present it 
because I think this policy is an im- 
portant part of the formula we all 
need for present and future suc- 
cess in insurance. We have known 
vaguely that someone has to bu, 
property insurance. But the prob- 
lems of establishing a contract, 
gathering experience, setting up 
reserves, and establishing rates 
have been so complicated we have 
often lost sight of the consumer— 
the person who buys insurance. 

One stock fire and casualty ex- 
ecutive commented not very long 
ago, ‘What do we really know about 
the people to whom we are trying 
to sell? ... We constantly read the 
slogan ‘Markets Are People’ but 
surprisingly enough, we seldom ex- 
plore people as people. Human 
beings are dynamic, complex crea- 
tures, irrational, motivated by emo- 
tion, habit and prejudices; differ- 
ing widely in personality, in aspira- 
tions, ideals and buying behavior 

It is this study of people—the 
people who make up our market 
insurance—that I recommend. 

Since we are in such a large bus- 
iness, we should learn to distin 
guish first between internal and 
external questions. The interna! 
ones would be the questions that 
come up between groups who make 
their living in some part of the in 
surance business. 

But this paper is directed toward 
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~ Your Markets 


Managing General Agents, 


management. 


By WILLIAM M. ALRICH 
Managing Editor, ‘The Spectator” 


our external problems, 
about our market. 

That we do have external prob- 
lems was brought forcefully to my 
attention when a new pamphlet 
came to my desk a few months ago. 
It was written by a man who 
bought fire insurance as advice to 
other men in his own field. His 
pamphlet says, “The billion dollar 
fire insurance industry with its 
super-organization, highly technical 
research departments and statisti- 
cal studies, breaks down in practi- 
cal terms at the point of contact 
with the public.” 


questions 


Break at HO Level 

I'll put in quickly here that this 
break between the public and the 
fire insurance business is not the 
fault of the agents or brokers. They 
have enough to do filling out forms, 
answering policyholders’ questions, 
studying coverages and 
changes, and trying to find some 
new customers. No, this. break 
comes between the executives’ of- 
fices and the markets they’re try 
ing to reach. By being so concerned 
about our “internal” problems, our 
home offices have ignored our ‘“‘ex- 
ternal” relations and thus lost con- 
tact with the public and what it 
wants. 

To remedy this situation, I say 
“Know Your Market.” 

The study of the people in your 


policy 
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market — how, when, 


why they buy—is called marketing 


where and 
research. Those who have tried 
marketing research, both inside and 
outside of insurance, have found it 
to be extremely profitable. 

For instance, an airline saw that 
some of its ads weren't bringing 
the desired results. It had followed 


i+ 


old advertising patterns when i 


pictured bright young people board- 
ing a plane for a round trip to 
South America. But research soon 
pointed out this was not the right 
approach for the market the com- 
pany wanted to Bright 


young people couldn’t afford those 


reach. 


trips, and the older folks who were 
the right market for the airlines 
were not attracted to pretty young 
models. New ads were successful 
when the young folks 


carded and older citizens 


were dis- 
shown happily starting out 


south of the border. 


Building Confidence 
This is what I mean by getting 
in touch with your market, under- 
standing the people who buy you. 
inderstanding them 
well that everything you, your 


product, 


pany, and your representatives d 
builds confidence and satisfaction 
in the minds of your customers. 
This process of reaching and un- 
derstanding the buyers should be 
First 


accomplished in two-steps. 


we must study our markets through 
statistics — “nose counting” some 
people call it. And second we must 
analyze motives — why people buy 
insurance — and here we bring in 
the much-talked-about psychological 
techniques of motivation research 

First, let’s see how the statistics 
can help us. The world is full of 
statistics. You can find them f 
every conceivable subject. The tri 
is to figure out what all the figures 
For instance, the population 


} 


mean. 
of our country was 151 million i: 
1950. Now it is over 170 mil 
By 1960 our people will total a 
176 million, and looking ahead 
1975 our population will prob 
be more than 207 million, a: 


crease of at least 56 million 


the 25 vears after 1 
they customers, and 


Will you 


a 36 per cent increase in your busi- 


istomers? 


ness just because the nation’s 
population goes up that m 


the two and a half decades‘ 


Is It the Chemise? 
Although we 
through a boom 


have been 2 
in populatior 
tals, we have not had a sim 
boom in other figures such as h 
hold formations. The peak yea 
households in 


ted States was 1946 when 


forming new 
a million new households 
Since then the numbe 
new households added has beer 
year. This is not, 


been told, because the chemis 


added. 
clining each 


frightening away the eligible n 
No, there just aren’t as many 
gible 
that matter. The U. S. birt 
declined during the Thirties s 


in these Fifties we live in, 


i1ales—or females eithe 


are fewer young people 
form households. 

So now we're adding 
600.000 households ne 
compared to more than : 
1946. F 


low point vet That 


And we have 


say, in 1960 when 
500,000 or 


nation 


Continued on page 65 





Family Policies: Good or Bad ? 


RE they good or bad? If an 
attempt is made to set up a bal- 
ance sheet of advantages versus 
disadvantages, nearly every item 
on the list will be declared by 
someone to be on the wrong side 
of the ledger. Therefore, I will 
not attempt a balance sheet but 
will discuss the question under 
five topics of salability, appro- 
priateness of the coverage pat- 
tern, cost, effect on the agent and 
the insurance market, and ad- 
ministrative problems. 


Hysteria for Volume 

The family policy has proved to 
be a good seller, building volume 
rapidly and offering a means of 
replacing Industrial business. Its 
popularity indicates that it serves 
a basic need for a large segment 
of the market; in fact, the reac- 
tion of agency officers is that “its 
wide appeal proves it must be 
good.” Some companies, however, 
deplore it as part of the hysteria 
for more volume. 

The pattern of coverage comes 
in for criticism—and defense— 
as to both the use of term insur- 
ance on the dependents and the 
distribution of insurance amounts 
among the family members. The 
term insurance on wife and 
children is attacked as a retreat 
from the idea of insurance as 
savings and as opening the door 
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By J. Ross Adams 
Coates, Herfurth & England 
Denver, Colorado 


Editor's note: The following comments on 
family policies and riders were delivered at 
the annual meeting of the Conference of 
Actuaries in Public Practice and appear in 
their "Proceedings" which are reviewed in 
this issue's ‘Executives’ Bookshelf.’ In the 
course of a forum on practical problems, 
Mr. Adams spoke in answer to the questions: 
Are family policies and riders good or bad? 
What practical problems of administration 
are encountered? 


wider to mutual funds and stock 
purchases. The proportion of in- 
surance on husband, wife and 
children varies by companies, but 
5:1:1 seems the predominant pat- 
tern. Whatever is used, it is rigid 
and conflicts with the philosophy 
of tailoring to individual needs. 
However, some tailoring is pos- 
sible with term riders. 

The premium dollar, some think, 
is being diverted too much from 
coverage of the breadwinner. On 
the other hand, where a company 
has gone overboard in selling 
juvenile, this policy may even 
serve to restore emphasis on the 
father’s insurance. It is also 
urged that the automatic inclu- 
sion of subsequent children is a 
valuable feature of this policy. 

For most companies the family 
policy should raise average size 
and have a low expense element 
in the premium, together with low 
cost, of course, of the term ele- 
ments. Although some people say 
this policy is part of the trend to 
lower cost insurance, joining the 


ranks of wholesale, larger group 
limits, jumbo policies, and cheap- 
er-by-the-dozen graded premiums, 
it should be noted that, while 
cheaper - by - the - dozen 
cost more precisely than the con- 
ventional method, the family pol- 
icy heads off in the opposite 
direction by making the buyer 
with a smaller-than-average fam- 
ily subsidize the larger family. 


assesses 


Conversion Costs High 

As to the term conversion privi- 
leges, the cost will probably be 
very high for those wives who 
are still around at 65, and the 
child conversions at military age 
in time of war may be a cause for 
concern, as with “jumping juve- 
nile” policies. 

Those who view the family policy 
as a bonanza for the agent say it is 
easily salable, will help get him 
and his company into the juvenile 
market, and gives him future 
prospects for the sale of perma- 
nent insurance. On the contrary, 
others believe, it will destroy 
more of the juvenile market than 
it serves and will shrink the mar- 
ket for better types of policies 
and for future sales of individual 
policies. There have been com- 
plaints about twisting of old 
policies. The over-all effect on 
agents’ earnings is not yet, to my 

Continued on page 63 
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The Spectator’s Judges 
Announce... 


op Annual Reports for 1957 





Springfield Fire and Marine 


Insurance Company 











Fire and Casualty reports: 
Booklet Classification 

1. Reliance Insurance Co., Philadel- 
phia 

2. Glens Falls Insurance Co., Glens 
Falls, N. Y. 

3. Insurance Company of North 
America, Philadelphia 


Outstanding booklets (alphabetical order) 

Home Insurance Co., New York 

Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., Boston 

Peerless Insurance Co., Keene, N. H. 

Phoenix Insurance Co., Hartford 
Conn. 

Royal-Globe Insurance Co., New 
York Continued on page 38 





PAMPHLETS PAMPHLETS 


. Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance Co., |. Sun Life Assurance Co. of Can- 
Springfield, Mass. ada, Montreal 

2. Mutual Insurance Co. of Hartford 2. Standard Insurance Co., Port- 

. Civil Service Employees Insurance Co., San land, Ore. ; 
Francisco, Cal. 3. Mutual Life Insurance Co of New 

Outstanding pamphlets (alphabetical order) Yoet 

Anchor Casualty Co., St. Paul, Minn. Outstanding pamphlets (alphabetical order) 


New Hampshire Fire, Manchester, N. H. Phoenix Mutual Life, Hartford 


Provident Mutual Life, Philadelphia 
LEAFLETS 
. Excelsior Insurance Co. of New York, Syracuse, LEAFLETS 
io 1. Northwestern Mutual Life, Mil- 
Outstanding leaflets (alphabetical order) siieetliaan. ia: 
op ae aap ere New York ; Outstanding leaflets (alphabetical order) 
. Paul Fire and Marine, St. Paul, Minn. Acacio ‘Metwel Like, Washington. 


"i Ya 


| na heolth - arte - oe . 
LITE Ona ea epor?’s: Pacitic M tual Life Los Ange es 


BOOKLET CLASSIFICATION 


f . ea 
1. General American Life Insurance 


Co., St. Louis 


2. New York Life Insurance Co., New THE WINNER 


Vaud 

- New England Mutual Life Insur- Reinsurance classification: 
ance Co., Boston 

Outstanding booklets (alphabetical order) The annual report of 

Beneficial Standard Life, Los Angeles Corp., New York, 

Connecticut Mutual Life, Hartford class for the third y 

Equitable Life Assurance Society, would have 

New York given operating-statement and balance-sh 
John Hancock Mutual Life, Boston facts for more than two years and if per- 
United States Life, New York share figures had been used. 


By A. JOSEPH NEWMAN, Financial Writer, Philadelphia Evening Bulletin A WALL STREET wag has 
suggested that insurance manage- 
ments might do well to take a leaf 
from the book of the insurance 
agent who sold policies to cover 
the small print in policies. 
— ; = They ought, he remarked, to 
THE pmust | | oe hand out annual reports with their 
WINNERS g “|| fis oe annual reports. 
IN ' ae His complaint was that many 
THIS annual reports of insurance com- 
Saga panies simply aren’t very good. 
YEAR'S That’s why security analysts— 
the sharp-pencil boys who tell in- 
“ar : vestors what and when to buy and 
REPORT I % sell—don’t rely on them for the 
facts and figures they need to eval- 
a ‘ uate insurance stocks. 

Instead, they go right to state 
insurance commissions or the ex- 
pert studies put out annually by 
investment houses. 

This information, of course, 
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Art winner: Southland Life, 
best overall appearance in 
Life and Health Reports. In- 
side spread shown at right. 


Art winner in the fire and 
casualty reports: Reliance, 
with a cover which featured 
both good artwork and tie-in 
with company name change 
in 1957. Inside spread shown 
here. 


isn’t as readily available to the 
non-professional investor. 

Insurance management can say 
—and rightly—that most “little’’ 
investors probably don’t pay much 
attention to annual reports any- 
how. 

As long as stockholders get div- 
idends and the stock behaves it- 
self reasonably well, they’re gen- 
erally content. If they are un- 
happy, they express unhappiness 
by selling the stock, without much 
reference to the annual report. 

Insurance people can rationalize 
further by reminding themselves 
that their stocks generally are held 
by professionals—wealthy individ- 
uals who can pay for expert advice, 
or institutions like mutual funds, 
trust companies and such that have 
expert advice right on their own 
staffs. 
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There probably isn’t too much 
insurance stock in the safe-de- 
posit boxes or under the mattresses 
of Wall Street amateurs. 

But management nonetheless has 
the obligation to stockholders to 
give them the facts on what’s go- 
ing on in their companies. 


Be Straight and Frank 


And, because many stockholders 
are financial unsophisticates, man- 
agement has the additional obliga- 
tion to give them the facts in 
straight, five-cent English. 

It’s easy—and gratifying too— 
to be frank about how a company 
is faring when times are good, 
when everything is going up. Right 
now, when business isn’t so good, 
it’s harder. 

But, remember that when you 


‘ 
OP RRATION®S I 1e87 


don’t tell the whole story, people 
are apt to suspect the worst. 

Can an annual report of an in- 
surance company tell the story to 
the professional security analyst 
and the amateur investor at the 
same time? 

I think so. 

The pro wants a lot of facts 
and figures. Give them to him. 
The amateur wants much fewer 
numbers. Highlight the year’s re- 
sults for him in a table and in 
the traditional president’s message 
at the beginning of the report. 

Fill in the details—amplify the 
facts and figures—later on in the 
report for the analyst. 

Another point: if you see a pos- 
sible conflict what you 
want to tell policyholders and what 
you want to tell stockholders—or 

Continued on page 40 


between 
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Annual Reports 


Continued from page 39 


between how you want to tell them 
—why not print separate reports? 

One report did just this, but then 
didn’t say very much even in the 
special report to stockholders. 

I think, however, that a _ well- 
planned report can also be used 
as promotional literature for 
agents and policyholders. 

As it is now, many insurance 
reports are too heavy on promotion 
and too light on information. 

The report of one medium-size 
life company actually managed to 
review 1957 without mentioning 
whether the company made any 
money or not. It was a stock com- 
pany. 

Fancying up annual reports with 
pretty pictures, officers’ portraits, 
and happy scenes at the home office 
may be good promotion, but they 
are not good information. 

Incidentally, in these days of 
business recession in general and 
underwriting losses in some lines 
of insurance in particular, there 
might be some promotion value in 
a not-too-fancy report. 

Annual reports of mutual com- 
panies are a different breed from 
their stock cousins, of course. They 
have to be judged differently. 

But even they have an obligation 
to policyholders to report the finan- 
cial facts of their lives. 


Reports of the mutuals ought to’ 


tell more than total insurance in 
force, assets and_ policy- 
holders’ surplus. They ought to 
give operating data—and not just 
for one year or two. 

Here are a few tips to insurance 
management on what big and little 
investors would like to see—and 
should see—in your annual re- 
ports: 


sales, 


1. Balance sheet and operating 
statement figures for two years at 
a minimum, preferably for at least 
five years. 

2. Consolidated figures as well 
as those for subsidiaries or lines 
written. 

3. Operating results adjusted to 
include an equity in unearned pre- 
mium reserve. Explain to stock- 
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holders what you are doing and 
why. 

4. Investment and underwriting 
earnings stated separately. 

5. Loss and expense ratios, and 
combined loss and expense ratios, 
for lines written and for company 
as a whole. 

6. Financial data translated into 
per-share terms. 

7. Visual aids like charts and 
graphs to brighten up the report 
and make it easier to read. 

8. A highlight table of the year’s 
results in comparative form at the 
front of the book. 

Here are some of the reasons 
why reports of individual com- 
panies scored high in this year’s 
race. 

In the fire and casualty field, 
Reliance Insurance Co. won points 
for an at-a-glance highlight page 
at the beginning of the report, 
giving two years of loss and ex- 
investment 
and underwriting results, the lat- 


pense ratios, income, 


ter two in per-share terms. 

A 10-year summary of opera- 
tions, plus good visual aids and 
tables, helped make the report of 
Glens Falls Insurance easy reading 
for the stockholder. 

Insurance Co. of North America 
came up with its customary “Life”’- 
like report, with enough facts and 
figures to satisfy nearly everybody. 

Among life companies, General 
American Life Insurance ranked 
high in its class for reporting three 
years of operating results and bal- 
ance-sheet items. Its summary page 
at the beginning of the year was 
especially good for a life report. 

New York Life’s good handling 
of the year’s operations and pres- 
entation of statistical information 
won it points. 

New England Mutual Life scored 
among the winners for its four- 
page center fold-out of facts and 
figures. It showed that a report 
doesn’t have to be long or wordy 
to get the story across to readers. 


How the Winners Are Selected 


This year’s judging of annual reports follows the plan 
that has been successful in other years—preliminary sorting 
by THE SPECTATOR’S staff, second round judging by outside 


experts, and final selections by A. 


Joseph Newman. His 


background as a financial analyst and writer for a large 


metropolitan daily newspaper enables Mr. Newman to judge 


insurance annual reports from his knowledge of reports in 


all types of businesses and industries. 


Experts who conducted the second round of judging this 


year were: 


EDWIN S. OVERMAN, assistant dean of the American 
Institute of Property and Liability Underwriters, who has 


undertaken this task for the second year in a row. 


THOMAS LUCK, director of Management Education for 
the American College of Life Underwriters, who has been 
a professor of management as well as an expert in life 


insurance techniques. 


The two art winners were again chosen by the Chilton Art 
Department, headed by Howard Kohlbrenner. 
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Letters to the Editors 
Dear Mr. Cullen: 

Your editorial (“Inflation Endangers Economic, Political Welfare,” ia 
May issue) is very timely. i994 

We in the insurance business can do plenty to educate the public as The Pioneer Organization 
to the perils of inflation. 

THE SPECTATOR is becoming increasingly popular with me. Each suc- 
cessive issue finds me more absorbed than ever in its contents. 

When I first began getting this publication, it left me with the impres- COAT & 


sion that it was designated mainly for casualty agents. I now find many 


an article that can be applied to our everyday work. 
P. W. Trotta, Dist. Sales Manager, Western & Southern Life BURCHARD 

Dear Mr. Alrich: 

It was with real pleasure that I read the short article under your pic- ; Y 
ture in the April issue of THE SPECTATOR, regarding your talk on “Know : COMPAN 
Your Market—Or Else.” 3 Chicago 

After spending 30 years in the insurance industry in various capaci- 
ties, the writer organized the Associated Insurance Research, with the 
express purpose of following the market trends as they pertain to insur- G 
ance buying. It has been a revelation what with the tremendous lethargy y PPRA AYA AY 
evinced by the company management on matters of such vital importance. 
It appears that all too often the leaders of the industry have become so 
bogged down with statistical data that they have completely lost sight Appraisals for Correct 
of the need for a new approach. Insurance Coverage and 

Statistics have a way of forever referring to averages in the class Preet of hese . 

: ; ; ; . Depreciation Studies 
average loss ratios, average preenum ee, average retentions, at Property Ledgers 
cetera, et cetera. Apparently it is difficult for management to raise its 
level of thinking beyond these averages. When one considers that an 
average is the best of the worst and the worst of the best, it would seem 
that their sights reflect too low a standard. 
Don Bruzek, Associated Insurance Research, Owatonna, Minnesota 


4413 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 40, Illinois 





Baltimore Life serves 
Silver Spring and vicin 
ity through its district 
Office at 11513 Old 
Bladensburg Road. 


Photograph by A. Aubrey Bodine 


A Bountiful Spring 


The Baltimore Life, having just celebrated its 
From this bubbling source of sparklingwater, 75th Anniversary, is busily serving this com- 
the community of Silver Spring takes its name. munity and over 60 others, with family and 
A suburb of Washington, D.C., Silver Springis business insurance programs designed to 
the second largest city in Maryland. maintain stability and assure security. 


The Baltimore Life Insurance Company 


HOME OFFICE: BALTIMORE, MD. 
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These Names Make News 


Continued from page 8 


Nuedling, manager of mortgage 
loans, have been made assistant 
vice presidents of Old Line Life. 
E. W. Beresford has been made 
secretary. 


president of Paramount Fire, 
has joined the Kansas City Fire 
and Marine where he will serve 
in the newly created business 
development department. 


George V. Fortune, controller of 
Group Hospital Service, opera- the American Foreign Insur- 
tors of the St. Louis Blue Cross ance Association, has _ been 
plan. He succeeds Elmer F. elected a director of the New 
Nester, retiring because of ill York City Control of the Con- years, has been 
health Jn : : 4 made vice president 
ealth. trollers Institute of America. K — investments for 


R. H. Casper, secretary, Lynn D. Carney. Standard Life of 
i : Indiana. 


Edward H. Stein 


secretary for 21 


and C. C. formerly vice 


x & * *&§ & & & & kK Kh kK ke Re KEK K KS 
Ray R. Eppert, president of the 


Burroughs Corporation, has 
been elected to the board of 
Standard Accident. 

Art Hoogenboom has 
vice president and agency direc- 
tor of the American Life Insur- 
ance Association of Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Harry J. McKeon has been made a 
superintendent of agencies for 
Peoples Life. He will work from 
the head office of The Home, 
which has acquired control of 
the Peoples. 


* 


* REINSURANCE EXCLUSIVELY 
Caswall y Fidelit Y 
Surely » Fire 
WMlied Sines 


COMPLETE AMERICAN PROTECTION 


yo AMERICAN 


= 


been named 


- avine * 


John FF. Marten 
president of Great 
Western Savings 
and Loan Associa- 
tion, has been elect- 
ed to the board of 
Beneficial Life, Los 
Angeles. 


“< 
Gee € 


Fl g* RE-INSURANCE COMPANY 























99 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y 
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re 2 2 PRP ae ee a2 Oa 2 2 eS Leslie R. Meyers, of Great Ameri- 

itil can, has been elected president 
of the Fire and Casualty Insur- 
ance Purchasing Forum. Albert 
E. Clark, America Fore, is vice 
president. 

Dr. Clifford M. Hardin, chancellor 
of the University of Nebraska, 
has been elected to the board of 
trustees of Bankers Life of Ne- 
braska. Henry D. Kosman, 
president of the Scottsbluff Na- 
tional Bank, and Willard D. 
Voit, president of the Voit Rub- 
ber Corporation, were also made 
directors. 

Edwin D. Spreckelsen, group un- 
derwriter for the Mutual Life 
of New York, has been elected 
president of the Society of 
LOMA Graduates. 

Harold Jackson, of William H. 
McGee & Co., has been elected 
president of the Inland Marine 
Underwriters Association. T. B. 





For the Man 
Ready For 
GENERAL 

AGENT 
CAPACITY 


pportunity 


IN DES MOINES 


Here's a wonderful money making opportunity in busy growing Des Moines for 
the properly qualified man ready for General Agent Operation. Throughout our 
entire territory from California to Florida, National Reserve Life is continuing 


@ full scale expansion program. Our Company, one of America's fastest 
growing, has over $222,000,000 Insurance In 
Force. For a profitable career with the 
company providing you complete home office 
cooperation and effective sales aids—write 
us today. Correspondence in complete con- 
fidence. 


H. 0. CHAPMAN, President 
S. H. WITMER, Chairman of the Board 


NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
a, 


SIOUX FALLS 








TOPEKA - 
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Kelley, of Commercial Union, 
is vice president. R. L. Maxwell, 
of The Home, is chairman of the 
executive committee, and H. L. 
Wayne is general manager. 

Douglas Eglinton has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of publicity 
for State Mutual Life of Amer- 
ica. Before joining State Mu- 
tual in 1956, he was _ public 
relations director of the United 
Co-operative Society in May- 
nard, Mass. 


Harry |. Bloom has 
been appointed 
comptroller of West- 
ern and Southern 
Life. 


William H. Bennem, vice presi- 
dent of American Surety, has 
been elected vice chairman of 
the executive committee of the 
Surety Association. 

Ira Lipshutz was elected vice 
president and director of the 
Farm and Home, Indianapolis. 
Allen Freeman and Norman 
Liebling were also elected direc- 
tors. Mrs. Jeanne Renek was 
named executive assistant to 
the president. 

Thomas W. Horan has 
pointed an assistant secretary 
of North American Reassur- 
ance. Prior to joining this com- 
pany in 1953, Horan was a se- 
nior underwriter with the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society. 

Joseph Sorge, assistant secretary, 
is in charge of all fire under- 
writing for Peerless Insurance. 
The fire underwriting and fire 
loss departments have been 
moved from Hartford to the new 
home office of Peerless at Keene, 
N. H. George L. Armstrong, 
who formerly managed the com- 
pany’s fire business, has re- 
signed as vice president and di- 
rector. 

Rudolph C. Larson, a field super- 
visor for Aetna Casualty and 
Surety, will head the accident 
and health department of Aetna 
Life. He succeeded Secretary 
Paul H. Rogers on the latter’s 
retirement April 30. 

Joseph G. Cleary has joined New 
York Mutual Casualty in charge 
of workmen’s compensation and 


been ap- 
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public liablity underwriting. He 
had been associated with the 
New York State Insurance Fund. 
Perry Crawford, retired presi- 
dent and former board chair- 
man of the Glens Falls, 
April 14. He began his insur- 
ance career in 1906 as an office 
boy. 


died on 


Harry R. Kendall, co-chairman of 


the board of Washington Na- 
tional, Evanston, IIl., died on 
April 3 at the age of 81. 


Frank J. “Buck” O'Neill, 


eee ereeveeeveeeeeeeeeeeeeees 


eoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


president of the Royal Indem- 
nity Company, died on April 21 
at the age of 82. 


Karl E. Greene, former president 


of Berkshire Mutual Fire, died 
on May 4. He had retired as 
president and treasurer in Feb- 
ruary of this year. 

Claflin Young, director of the 
Worcester Mutual Fire for 31 
years, died on May 5. He was 
also a vice president, and a 
member of the finance commit- 
tee. 


see eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeereeee 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA IN 


MICHIGAN and INDIANA 


W hethe r 
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and Indiana are insured by 
owa. That’s due largely to the 
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insurance service provided by 
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MARKETING BRIEFS 


Warm Weather Sales Zoom 
for Many Products 


By MEL BLACKBURN, CPCU 


@SOME LIKE IT HOT. For many 
products and services, summertime 
is the most important selling time 
of the year. For example: 

More train and plane traveling is 
done in the summer months than 
during the rest of the year. 

People spend more dollars on fix- 
ing up, cleaning up and adding im- 
provements to their homes. 

More people go out, eat out and 
buy entertainment. 

Summer months are among the 
biggest in the year for car repair 
shops, hardware grocers, 
filling stations, building materials 
dealers, drug stores, bottlers and 
brewers. 


stores, 


In total retail sales, June is big- 
ger than April and September; 
July is usually bigger than March 
or February; and August is always 
superior to January, February and 
March. 


@ MOST HOMEMAKERS want a 
better kitchen. The problem is to 
convince them that now is the time 
to remodel, and for a budget price. 

Accordingly, Youngstown Kitch- 
ens is launching this month the 
biggest advertising and sales cam- 
paign in its 20-year history. The 
ad budget alone is $3,000,000. 

Their analysis: While home- 
starts are dwindling, remodeling is 
booming. There are about 50,000,- 
000 dwellings in the U. S. in need 
of kitchen improvement. 

We just priced 45 articles 
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common to the modern kitchen. 
(Items: can opener with knife 
sharpener $1.83, electric refrigera- 
tor $224.95). The total came to 
$2,064.60. 

When you include the insurable 
value in the living room, dining 
area, bedrooms and clothes closets, 
even a $5,000 contents coverage 
leaves a householder seriously un- 
derinsured. 

Take this story to your clients: 
“We've covered the kitchen. Now 
let’s finish the job.” 


@ FOR AN EVENING IN JUNE, 
it was chilly. I was reading my 
SPECTATOR when I was suddenly 
diverted by a clicking sound I 
hadn’t heard in the house in sev- 
eral weeks. It was the thermostat, 
putting the heater to work again. 

It occurred to me that there is 
another and greater kind of ther- 
mostat which controls the tempera- 
ture of our entire economic climate. 





"Closed doors don't stop those boys!” 


It is Life insurance. 

For example: 

If the temperature is lowered in 
the economic climate of a family 
by the death of its breadwinner, 
the event automatically turns on a 
flow of dollars to provide a more 
comfortable economic environment. 
It goes to work at once, producing 
economic warmth at the moment of 
need. 

No other kind of property, real 
or personal, has this automatic fea- 
ture, with its delicate response to 
conditions of financial temperature. 

Life insurance is a thermostatic 
miracle. 


@ REACH FOR BUSINESS that 
takes a little more effort. 

Try your sales track on a busi- 
ness proprietor. 

Check your Term Life conver- 
sions. 

Tell your Fire and Casualty 
clients about Family Life. 

Tell your Life clients about Ac- 
cident and Health. 

Tell your Accident and Health 
clients about Life. 

Make like a giraffe. The harder 
it is to reach the morsel, the tastier 
the tidbit. 

See. Close. Write. This is the 
month to extend yourself a bit. 
Stick your neck out a little. Stretch 
yourself now before the final fall 
stretch. 


e THE TIME TO CHANGE and 
improve is when you’re on top. It 
will never again cost you less. 

Schaefer beer: “If the public is 
offered a choice between a poor 
design and a good design, or be- 
tween a good design and a bette 
design, its vote in the market place 
will give outstanding success to 
the better.” 

U.S. Steel: “People have nothing 
against corporate bigness. On the 
contrary, they’re likely to associate 
bigger companies’ with better 
products. Therefore, today’s U. S. 
Steel lightens your work, brightens 
your leisure, and widens 
world.” 

Underwood typewriter: “While 
we produce fine machines, nobody 
thinks we are attractive. Well, 
we'll soon be wearing a new look, 
containing the same admired ma- 
chinery under the shell.” 


your 
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“We've only got ten minutes—so for Pete's sake, 


don’t ask him what's new at Provident Mutual. 


New developments at Provident Mutual are put- 
ting a gleam in many a broker's eye. A general 
reduction in standard premium rates .. . higher 
dividend scale . . . quantity discount on policies 
over $4,000 ... new automatic payment plan. 

In accident and sickness protection, Provident 
Mutual has reduced rates approximately 6°% on 
new income protection policies. Conversion privi- 


pyre 


leges have been liberalized in many term plans, and 
a 5-year renewable term policy has been introduced. 
New and flexible group pension plans are featured, 
together with a complete line of group insuran 
coverages including the small business. 

These are some of the reasons why sales-mi: 
brokers are taking the time to find out 
new at Provident Mutual. It could pay 


Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 


15 
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ND THE AE TNA LIFE MAN 


The Field 
Sales Team 








No. 2 in a series 











These men behind the AZtna Life man are members of the General 
Agency staff. They are important men in his business career. 

One is the General Agent who first showed the man how he could 
succeed in life insurance selling . .. who watches his every step up the 
ladder . . . who is a friend, a counselor, a booster. 

Others are agency staff members including experts in specialized 
fields — advanced underwriting, group insurance, pensions, and acci- 
dent and health. The experience, knowledge and sales ability of such 
men are always available to the AZtna Life man. They guide him in 
developing and closing cases which can provide extra service for clients 
and substantial commissions for the salesman. 

These general agency teams provide the leadership and inspiration 
essential to A&tna Life’s proved program of training and selling for 
success. 


FETNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Affiliates: 
ATNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 
STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford, Connecticut 
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VERDICT 


Hurricane Aftermath Leads to 
Strange Cases and Decisions 


By LUKE A. BURKE 


Member New York Bar 


Business Interruption Coverage 

There are some girls that a fel- 
low never forgets. Take Diane. She 
swept through the eastern states in 
August 1955 leaving behind bro- 
ken hearts and homes and a few 
complicated law suits. She was 
quite a hurricane. She struck with 
particular fury in northeastern 
Pennsylvania and the City of 
Scranton lay in her direct path. 
The Mayor of Scranton proclaimed 
a state of emergency and ordered 
all stores in the city to close their 
doors because of serious fire 
danger. 

The Cleland Simpson Company 
was one of the stores which closed 
its doors for three days sustaining 
serious business loss. It endeav- 
ored to recoup these losses under 
its fire policy, particularly the 
provision which read: 

“Interruption by civil authority: 
Liability under this policy is ex- 
tended to include actual loss as 
covered hereunder sustained dur- 
ing the period of time, not exceed- 
ing two weeks, when as a direct 
result of a peril insured against 
access to the premises described is 
prohibited by order of civil au- 
thority.” 

The insurer refused to make 
payment on the ground that the 
policy did not cover the business 
under the circumstances, 
and a law suit followed. The Court 
of Common Pleas upheld the in- 
surer. The Appellate Court af- 
firmed the lower court, but a color- 
ful dissenting opinion (in which 


losses 
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the majority opinion is 
rized) reads as follows: 

“In this appeal we are not con- 
cerned with any complicated ques- 
tion of law. The State reports, the 
text books, and digests may rest 
undisturbed on their shelves dur- 
ing consideration of the positions 
taken by the plaintiff and the de- 
fendant. All that is needed in dis- 
posing of this case is a dictionary. 
And we would not even dust off 
that worthy tome except for the 
fact that a judicial opinion is not 
generally considered complete un- 
less reference is made therein to 
some other judge, author, or com- 
piler of words. No matter how 
simple and self-convincing a state- 
ment may be in an Opinion, 
whether it be a majority or dis- 
senting Opinion, the author must 
show that he is not original, be- 
cause originality carries scant au- 
thority in law. We will quote from 
Noah Webster later. 

“The majority of the Court has 
accepted the lower court’s Opinion 
as its own so that I will, therefore, 
refer to that Opinion as the Opin- 
ion of this Court. Thus, in dispos- 
ing of the plaintiff’s claim the 
Majority says: 

**We can only conclude that the 
clear language of the policy re- 
stricts the loss to that following a 
direct invasion of the property by 
fire or another specified peril and 
the subsequent prohibition by civil 
authority of access to the prop- 
erties.’ 

“But does the clear language of 
the policy so state? ... It will 
be noted that the paragraph says 
nothing about a ‘direct invasion of 
the property by fire.’ It says that 
the insured is entitled to recovery 
when the order of civil authority 
prevents access to one’s premises 
as a direct result of a ‘peril in- 


summa- 


sured against.’ What is the peril 
insured against? Obviously, fire. 
What was the peril which the good 
Mayor of Scranton was seeking to 
prevent? Obviously, fire. 

“In order to arrive at the con- 
clusion reached by the Majority of 
this Court, the insurance provision 
would have had to read that liabil- 
ity is extended to include actual 
loss ‘as a direct result of destruc- 
tion caused by fire.’ 

“After the Majority once laid 
down the fallacy that the policy 
was speaking of destruction by 
fire instead of peril by fire, 
moved into an amplification of 
that fallacy, namely, 

“‘Here the specified 
fire; the risk insured against is 
loss of profit through business in- 
terruption caused directly by fire 
and extended for a period of time 
to continued interruption caused 
by the action of civil authorities 
in preventing access to the busi- 


peril is 


¢ 


ness premises as a direct result of 
fire.’ 


Webster's Definition 

“But I must respectfully repeat 

that the risk insured against in 
the policy was not loss of profit 
caused directly by fire. The loss 
insured against, in the direct 
words of the policy, was the peril 
of fire, which caused the civil au- 
thorities to prohibit admittance 
into the plaintiff’s premises. 
Mr. Webster, with all-inclusive fi- 
nality, defines ‘peril’ in his New 
Unabridged International Diction- 
ary as follows: 

‘The situation or state of being 
in impending or threatening dan- 
ger; exposure of one’s person, 
property, health, morals, or the 
like, to the risk of being injured, 
destroyed or lost.’ 

“A person may go through a 
dozen perils of fire and emerge 
without a singed eyelash. A prop- 
erty may be subjected to a thou- 
sand dangers of fire and not suff 
a blackened brick or a crack 
window. Peril is an im} 
danger. So long as the dan; 


er 


} 


mains only a peril, no | 
One fond of intoxicatins 


Ss resul 


may sit beside a barrel of \ 
for a day, but so long as 


smashes the bung, he will 


Continued on page 48 
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Verdict 


Continued from page 47 


sober at the end of the day as 
when, with parched tongue, he be- 
gan the ordeal of temptation. A 
person may walk across a rickety 
bridge at the peril of his life, but 
if he makes the other side safely, 
he has not suffered any loss. Peril 
is the fuse which leads to explo- 
sion, but if the fuse is never light- 
ed, no explosion follows, and, thus, 
the peril never achieves crystalli- 
zation into damage or destruction. 

“The Majority insists that there 
had to be a fire before the plaintiff 
in this recover. Of 
course, we are always speaking 
here of fire away from the insured 
premises because, obviously, if the 


case could 


premises themselves were touched 
by fire, there would be no question 
of recovery under other provisions 
of the policy. 

“Let us now see where the rea- 
soning of the Majority leads us. 
It concedes that if several build- 
ings in the vicinity of the plain- 
tiff’s property caught fire, even 
though the plaintiff’s property was 
not touched by a single flame or 
flying cinder, the plaintiff would 
be entitled to recover, but if it is 
shown that, in spite of the inter- 
vention of civil authority to pre- 
vent fire, no fire resulted, the 
plaintiff has suffered no loss. But 
the plaintiff suffered its losses re- 
gardless of whether the neighbor- 
ing house caught fire or not. It 
suffered losses when the Mayor 
padlocked the plaintiff’s doors be- 
cause of the peril of fire. 

“The Majority 
process of logic can we read into 
the policy that the risk includes 
prohibition of access because of 
apprehension of either the possi- 
bility or probability of a fire which 
never occurred. We have no doubt 
that a policy could be written to 
cover such a contingency, but this 
policy was not so written.’ 

“Paraphrasing the Majority’s 
language, I would say that there 
is no doubt that a policy could be 
written to exclude liability where 
there is a prohibition of access 
with loss of profits but no actual 
fire, but that is not the way the 


says: ‘By no 
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policy is presently written. As 
presently written, liability on the 
part of the defendant company at- 
tached just as soon as the Mayor 
issued his order for the plaintiff to 
close its doors because of the peril 
of fire. That is exactly what the 
policy says, that is exactly what 
the company received premiums 
for, and that is exactly what the 
plaintiff insured against.” 
(Cleland Simpson Co. v. Firemen’s 
Insurance Co., Pennsylvania Su- 
preme Court, March 26, 1958) 


Destruction by Burglars 

I remember seeing some years 
ago a case on trial where a bank 
(through its subrogation carrier) 
was suing a burglar. It was trying 
to recover for the property dam- 
ages when the burglar blew up its 
vault. He was brought from the 
state prison under heavy guard 
and defended himself. He really 
had a ball for himself cross-exam- 
ining police, bank guards, etc. Al- 
though there was a _ judgment 
against him (was it ever col- 
lected?), he had an amusing vaca- 
tion. I thought of this funny situa- 
tion when reading the case of 
Northland Bottling Co. v. Farmers 
Mutual Automobile Insurance Co., 
Wisconsin Supreme Court, August 
Term, 1957. 

Here the insured’s (plaintiff’s) 
premises were burglarized but 
practically no property was Car- 
ried away. It was an unsuccessful 
attempt to open the office safe. 
Desks, cabinets and other recep- 


frown vm, ZY 
Pisuehuls 
ae 
j 525; ae! = 


MANTELL — J 


"The secret of a happy marriage is to 
treat the missus like a prospect!" 


tacles were ransacked and the con- 
tents strewn about. In addition, 
other property was damaged and 
destroyed for no apparent rational 
purpose, unless it was in frustra- 
tion of not getting the safe open. 

The policy defined burglary as 
the felonious abstraction of prop- 
erty or attempt thereat, occasioned 
by actual force and violence. In 
Coverage C the policy provided 
that the company (defendant) 
would pay for the loss and damage 
to property when such loss and 
damage is occasioned by burglary 
or attempt thereat. Coverage D 
contained the company’s agree- 
ment to pay for damage to the safe 
and to the building caused by the 
burglary or attempt thereat. 

The defendant acknowledged its 
liability for damage to the office 
safe and desks where valuables 
might have kept, but 
tended that the other damages to 
the property were pure vandalism 
having no with a 
burglary. 


been con- 


connection 


The court held that all the dam- 
age was covered, and we sum up 
its reasoning in these words: 

“The policy prepared by defen- 
dant is to be construed against it in 
case of doubt or ambiguity. Vav- 
dreuil Lumber Co. v. Aetna C. & S. 
Co., (1930), 201 Wis. 518, 230 N. 
W. 704. 

“The property on which plaintiff 
claims a loss was damaged or de- 
stroyed during an admitted bur- 
glary. The occasion, the cause, of 
the offender’s presence in plain- 
tiff’s plant and office was to com- 
mit the burglary. We consider that 
his purpose in entering the prem- 
ises was the occasion and the 
cause, under the terms of the pol- 
icy, of what he did there, senseless 
and wanton as much of it appears 
to be. At least, the meaning of the 
words ‘occasioned’ and ‘caused by’ 
as used in the policy is sufficiently 
ambiguous and doubtful to bear 
that interpretation. They must so 
be interpreted, then, under the rule 
of the Vaudreuil case supra. This 
is not to say that an insurer could 
not choose words excluding cover- 
age for vandalism committed in the 
course of a burglary and not rea- 
sonably calculated to aid the pur- 
pose of abstracting property. In our 
opinion it has not done so here.” 
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S. SAMUEL WOLFSON began his life insurance career many years 
Later he became a brokerage manager and in 1929 a General 


... Would be to align hi 
would give him every possible help in planning and selling. 
I know that Berkshire is that kind of company.” 


“T’ve heard that you pioneered in the life broke rage business 
in New York, Mr. Wolfson. You certa nly should know what 
you're talking about!” 


“That’s true, and, in the twenty-nine years I’ve spent with 
Berkshire, I’ve seen many general insurance men become 
excellent life brokers, as a result of close, personal supervi- 


sion from the field, and help from the company itself.” 


“Do you mean to say that I co tld have the benefit of your 


i} 


experience and support ar d get promotion material, as we 


to help me sell Be rkshire’s ll line of merchandise? 
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ago as a broker. At the early age of 20 he became a district manager. 
Agent in New York City for the Berkshire Life Insurance Company. 


“My advice 
to any 
133K0).¢=) ae 


serkshire’s worked out a complete program to 


general insurance agents make a success of Life selling 


help 


) y 
I’ Ee oa a Q 1 4 
m only aont nave 5V anead, 


because even thou 


sorry I more active years 


gh Berkshire is not a large company, there 
are none better! That’s why I think today 
Berkshire presents the greatest opportunity 


for personal growth in the industry!” 
g 


ERK SHIR E 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Life, Accident & Sickness, Pension Plans, Annuities 


W. Rankin Furey, C.L.U., President 
George D. Covell, C.L.U., Agency Vice Pre sident 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. * AMUTUAL COMPANY * 1851 
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INVESTMENTS 


Are You a Stock 
Market ‘Average’ 


By ERVIN L. HALL 
Partner, Davis and Hall 
Investment Management 


N October 1957 the stock market, 

as measured by most of the ac- 
cepted averages, paused for breath 
after a decline of some one hundred 
points that disturbed investment 
confidence no end. Some of this 
persistent desire to get rid of even 
the best quality stocks had its ori- 
gin in the launching of Sputnik the 
First by the Russians. This launch- 
ing occurred on October 4, 1957 
and, although stocks had receded 
from recent highs, the shock to our 
ego from the Russian achievement 
created a sudden reappraisal of 
values. 

This is not an unusual state 
when emotion takes over from rea- 
son and we sure gave full vent to 
our emotional side when Sputnik 
appeared in the sky. In fact when 
we look back on the near panicky 
conversation indulged in by many 
investors at that time, it is a won- 
der the market didn’t slip into 
much lower territory. 

Even so, there were still some 
hardy souls around who were will- 
ing to invest and who obviously 
did not believe the country was go- 
ing to the dogs, or that we were 
to become a second rate power in 
a few days’ time. The pause in 
the market for a breather set in 
motion a persistent upward trend, 
again as measured by the averages, 
and this trend may well continue. 
There have been, and there will 
continue to be, reactions along the 
way, but since October 1957 the 
track of the averages has been to- 
ward higher prices. 


50 


Worrler? 


This persistent track of the aver- 
ages, in the face of news headlines 
giving in minute detail all the ad- 
verse business news, mystifies some 
of us. Actually we shouldn’t be 
mystified at all, as we all know the 
market is a contrary critter and 
frequently looks far beyond the ob- 
vious day-to-day news. Neverthe- 
less, many of us persist in being 
skeptical and keep glaring at the 
averages as, if that mathematical 
concept was not telling the truth. 
As a matter of fact, it isn’t. 


Mixing Good and Bad 


A market average, like any aver- 
age, mixes the good with the bad 
in most cases and comes out with 
a composite. It doesn’t reflect the 
individual, rather a combination of 
many individuals, whether they be 
stocks or humans. This obsession 
with averages can lead you badly 
astray. As an example, take a look 
at the price of Corning Glass and 
American Chicle when the Aver- 
ages were in high ground about 
the middle of 1957. Both are first 
class companies, and in June 1957 
Corning Glass was selling for about 
96 and American Chicle for about 
55. 

Now look at the price of these 
same stocks in May 1958, after 
a 20 per cent drop in the Dow 
Jones Industrial Average (a simi- 
lar percentage in most others) and 
a partial recovery in those same 
averages. You now find in May 
1958 that Corning is selling for 
84 and American Chicle for 77. 
This is not an isolated case. You 
can do the same with Union Car- 
bide (123 then and 89 now), First 
National Stores (50 then and 63 


now) or General American Trans- 
portation (86 then and 82 now). 
The tracks of individual stocks are 
vastly different from the tracks 
of the Averages. 

The fact is, the more you worry 
about the Averages and try to 
draw a conclusion as to the fu- 
ture from them, the more confused 
you are apt to become. The Aver- 
ages are useful, overall guides, but 
if you plan your investment tactics 
on them you may miss many an 
opportunity to keep your invest- 
ment account growing. Regardless 
of which way the averages are 
going, you are primarily interested 
in which way your stocks are go- 
ing. 

Proper selection is a difficult job 
and no matter how hard you work 
at it, you will be far from perfect. 
It does, however, have its compen- 
sation both in maintaining equi- 
librium in your portfolio and re- 
warding you with some winners at 
most any stage in the cycle. 

There are usually two sides to 
any problem, and where watching 
the averages too closely can blind 
you to investment opportunities, 
these same averages can be useful 
to you as insurance against too 
much enthusiasm. 

We all carry insurance for the 
basically simple reason that we 
don’t know what is going to hap- 
pen in the future. Your car may 
catch on fire, or someone may swipe 
it. A business venture may carry 
a risk that if it materialized might 
upset your financial plans for many 
years. So you cover the possible 
contingency with insurance. So 
it is with the market—the con- 
tingency being a sudden change in 
the investment outlook. 

As we all know, a major up- 
move in the Averages may go on 
for weeks or months, followed by 
a correction and then a further 
attempt to advance. As an exam- 
ple, look at the uptrend from Jan- 
uary to April 1956. Then the cor- 
rection which ended in May, after 
which the advance set in again and 
approached the April high. 

Now here is where the insurance 
comes in. When an old high is ap- 
proached you can’t be sure whether 
the buying will be strong enough 
to push through the old top, or 
whether investors will have become 
fearful enough to offer stocks in 
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large volume. So you try to insure 
against a contingency that could 
cost you money. 

You will probably have in your 
portfolio some stocks that may 
have overly discounted the future, 
also some stocks that you feel you 
had erred in buying in the first 
place. This second group may not 
show you a profit, but they may be 
selling at a price considerably 
above what you would have gladly 
taken for them a few weeks or 
months before when the market 
was in the doldrums. Such moves 
sometimes come about purely on 
the strength in the general market. 


Sell for a Reason 

Now these are the stocks you 
might seriously consider selling on 
an approach to an old high in the 
Averages. First of all you have 
reasons for selling them and sec- 
ondly, by selling them you put a 
certain amount of free cash in 
your hands at a time when you 
might be able to use it profitably. 
By selling some stocks at this time 
you are taking out insurance in 
case the market makes a sudden re- 
versal, which it is given to doing 
at such points. If a decline does 
set in, you have funds with which 
to purchase more attractive situa- 
tions, we hope, than those you held. 
Should the decline not materialize 
and you wish to reinvest the pro- 
ceeds of the sales, you at least have 
lost little, and that little is the in- 
surance premium you pay for a 
clearer look at the economy to see 
whether the skies are as clear as 
the market averages are saying. 
With a clearer vision you will prob- 
ably acquire better values in the 
stock you buy than in ones you re- 
cently sold. 

You will find a similar pattern 
on the charts in 1957 when the 
severe decline that ended in Feb- 
ruary 1957 approached the old top 
of 521 (Dow [ndustrials) in July 
of that year. Taking out insurance 
in both instances was well worth- 
while. 

So the Averages do serve a pur- 
pose, but like all tools, including 
statistical tools, a lot depends on 
the person handling them. You can 
use the Averages as a helpmate, 
or you can let them frustrate you 
to the point of frenzy. 
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YES, BECAUSE HE MAKES YOU A BETTER ONE 


Agency Systems representatives 
. ct “ - 

Roval-Globe. Experts in 

Streamlining files, 

Ing your office 

ae ee 

uitimate goal ol 


on a selling job. 


Also, more time for you to call 
on members of your local Roval- 
Globe mobile production team. 


Agency Systems’ slogan: “A 
Plan For Profit’? means more 
than ever today—One more 


reason we can proudly say 


“TOPS IN EVERY SERVICE” 
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wherever your policyholders drive... 


colorful emblems of ‘‘Scotchlite’’ Reflective 
Sheeting sell your name to a nation on 
wheels. Because they are reflective, these 
striking emblems are brightly visible both 
oF \YE-lale Mal l-4alem (008-1074. alelller-ber-\e-(e\V/-1e 
tising impact. And you give your policy- 
ate) (e(-16-¥-1aN-> 40e-Magl-1-\-10 14-80) By-1(-108- 1810 8 0) cep 
tection. There is no lower cost way to help 
build sales and goodwill for your local 
agents everywhere. Send for details today. 


SCOTCHLITE 


REFLECTIVE SHEETING 


Reflective highway 
displays help sell for IW 
your local agent or 
representative, too. 


MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
—where RESEARCH is the key to tomorrow 


3M 3 The term “‘Scotchlite”’ is a registered 3M Company trademark 


FOR FREE FACTS ON REFLECTIVE EMBLEMS AND SIGNS, WRITE 3M COMPANY, DEPT. QN-68, ST. PAUL 6, MINN. 
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NEW PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 


NBFU Issues Fact Book 
on Property Losses 


More Working Area 


Execut 


USE REPLY CARD ON PAGE 61 

For more information on one or more of these 
tems, tear out the reply card. Circle on it the 
number or numbers matching the figures following 
each item in which you are interested. Fill in the 
blanks, sign your name and mail the card 

This reply card is not an order blank. Please do 
NOT send money to THE SPECTATOR. Card merely tells 
the supplier that you want, without obligation, more 
nformation about bis product or publication 


“Look Out!” Safety Leaflet 
eg Bere ‘tion Depart. Guide for CPCU Study 


Am 


Study of Group Life 


North Am 


New Technique for Microfilm 
Awards for Best Letters 


For Further Informatio ircle 61 on Card iging mmittee f the Twen- Continued on page 54 
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New Products and Services 


Continued from page 53 


process 35 mm Filmsort Duplicards 
containing either unexposed Kalfax 
or diazo film. 
mounted in apertures of any type 
of file or including 
tabulating Kalfax 
is developed by heat; diazo by am- 
monia vapors. 

Use of 
process duplicates means that mas- 
ter files remain intact. They also 
simplify and speed distribution of 
work depart- 
ments. 


These will be pre- 


record card, 


punch) cards. 


these inexpensive dry- 


copies to various 


For Further Information Circle 65 on Card 


Emergency Markers for 
Telephones 


Permanent mark- 
ers made by Western Lithograph 
Company can help save lives and 


self-adhering 


property. The E-Z-Code telephone 
marker, printed with emergency 
numbers such as police and fire, are 
placed on the front side of tele- 
phones for instant 
times of panic. 
Markers can also be placed be- 
tween the cradle-rests on phones at 
home. They are seen only when the 
receiver is lifted for dialing. 


reference in 
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Success Talks Tape Recorded 

Five tape recorded management 
talks are available to local general 
agents and managers groups 
through the General Agents and 
Managers Conference of NALU. 
Added are taped speeches by David 
G. Hunting, CLU, and James R. 
Comstock, CLU. 
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Hunting, general agent for New 
England Life, tells how he estab- 
lished an outstanding agency in five 
years. 

Comstock describes how and why 
he started a scratch agency built 
around men who could write above 
average business. 


For Further Information Circle 67 on Card 


Bright Colored Work Shirts 


Bright vat colored cotton shirts 
and jackets act as a safety measure 
for construction workers, accord- 
ing to the Vat Dye Institute. 

Workers are assigned colors to 
system which 
steel work- 

others in 


wear by a code 
identifies electricians, 
ers, bricklayers, and 
specialized fields. 

Such classification by color 
distinguishes men working on 
hazardous, semi-hazardous, and 
moderately hazardous jobs. The 
system also serves to show at a 
glance the distribution of man- 
power on a large job. 


For Further Information Circle 68 on Card 


Measures for Plastic Binding 

A handy measuring ruler has 
been designed by American Photo- 
copy to determine the proper size 
binding for reports and 
manuals. Device is with 
“APECO Bindak” punching and 
binding units. 

Called the “Binder Finder,” the 
flexible plastic gadget features slots 
from \, to 1!x, inches for measur- 
ing the ring diameter size for 
stacks of papers which are to be 
bound. The plastic selector has di- 
rections and ring size 
marked. It also features inch mark- 
ings on its unnotched edge for use 
as a ruler. 


plastic 


used 


clearly 
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New Approach to Loss 


Adjustments 

The Mutual Loss Research Bu- 
reau has published a 32-page book- 
let on “Procedures and Standards 
on Property Adjustments.”’ 
Program was outlined 
year of study by a joint committee 
of company loss managers and in- 
dependent adjusters. 

Booklet is designed to foster a 


Loss 


during a 


inde- 
pendent adjusters and member com- 
panies of the Mutual Loss Research 
Bureau. Selection of adjusting per- 
Then proce- 
dures and standards for adjusters 
to follow are outlined. A number 
of departures 


closer relationship between 


sonnel is discussed. 


from former prac- 
tices are recommended. 

Copies of the booklet have been 
distributed nationally to indepen- 
dent adjusters and loss personnel 
of member-companies of the Bu- 
reau. 
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Safe for Accounting Records 
The Mosler Machine Accounting 
Record Safe holds ledger trays on 
a sliding shelf for safekeeping of 
valuable records. The safe report- 
edly has been tested to protect its 
records from fire up to 2000 de- 


grees F. for four hours. 





Trays slide onto a wheeled post- 
ing tray stand. At no time is it 
When the 
shelf is pulled out, ledger cards can 
be referred to from a comfortable 
seated position. 


necessary to lift them. 
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“Smokey” Card Gets Attention 
Mr. Smokey is a_ happy little 
character for companies needing an 
attention getting sales stimulator. 
From the Marvic Company, the 
gadget is a small card with a die 
cut cartoon face of a man. The re- 
cipient just folds Mr. Smokey on 
the die cut lines and he stays up- 
right on the desk. When one of 
the miniature “cigarettes” is placed 
into the fece and touched with the 
lit end of a real cigarette, Mr. 
Smokey starts puffing away. 
Prices include the imprint of the 
Continued on page 56 
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705-—BROADENING THE SCOPE OF INSURANCE SERVICE... 


Farmers 


—N_ 
ie 


Insurance Group... 


SAVES OVER *100,000 FIRST YEAR WITH IBM 705 


Monthly operating costs cut by $8,500! 

Total savings demonstrated after first 
year, in all departments affected. .. 
$112,500! 

To make these economies possible for 
Farmers Insurance Group, their new 
IBM 705 handles over 800,000 trans- 
actions, prints 300,000 renewal pre- 
mium notices, prepares over 75 man- 
agement reports each month. What's 


Data Processing * Electric Typewriters 
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more, the 705 updates the entire file 
lling in only 26 hours 


and premium billin; 
..a job that once took 16 man-months. 
For Farmers’ management, the IBM 
705 means not only more information 
faster but a whole new area of informa- 
tion... never before available. This 
means timely executive decisions . . . 
with speed and confidence. 


Discover for yourself the many bene- 


Time Equipment * Military Products 


fits the IBM 705 can bring to your com- 
pany. Learn about the 705’s adapta- 
bility, the swifter actual production, 
and the reliability that means parallel 
procedures are dropped sooner. Call 
your IBM representative or write: FIRE 
& CASUALTY INSURANCE DEPART- 
MENT A58-b, International Business 
Machines Corporation, 590 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, New York. 





DATA 
PROCESSING 











; H H of Communication Research, 267 
New Products and Services _ Film on Hurricane Disaster as ch a ew Sok ws 
est Zotn st., wNev OorkK, and 
National Board of Fire Under- NBFU’s San Francisco office for 
Continued from page 54 writers’ latest 16mm film, “Disaster = wrest Coast requests). The film in 
color runs 15 minutes and the black 


and white version for TV use runs 


firm giving out the cards. A sam- . 14 minutes. 
ple and details will be sent to busi- For Further Information Circle 74 on Cz 
ness firms requesting them. 


For Further Information Circle 72 on Card . . 
Brochure on Movable Walls 
; An illustrated 12-page brochure 


Notes for Life Agencies ‘ * , ; is offered by the E. F. Hauserman 


The Saturday Evening Post, a ‘o. It presents key features, com- 


Curtis magazine, issues a quarterly plete architectural specifications, 
booklet titled “Monday Morning File—Hurricane Audrey,” is now and detailed sectional drawings of 
Notes.”” The pamphlet is offered available. the company’s new Type HP mov- 
tree to general agents and home Hurricane A idrey devastated able all svstem. 
personnel of life insurance coastal Louisiana in June, 1957. I] 
Film depicts the dramatic mobiliza- 


thee Wall 
ompanies. It carries pithy sales 
slants, tips for agency manage- tion of emergency forces to aid in 
ment, and a few highlights from the stricken area’s comeback. sound-resistan 
insurance trade journals. Prints for general distribution re-used when 


can be obtained from the Bureau For Further Information Circle 


ever far away... 
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AMERICAN CASUALTY 
BRANCH & SERVICE OFFICES NATIONWIDE 








@ GREAT FALLS 


. MANCHESTER 
Z Asaston 
MINNEAPOLIS SPRINGFIELO®” | SPRGvinENCE 


PAN TONS WHITE PLAINS 
, eo NEW YORK 


c 


4° © PHILADELPHIA 
" om TIMORE 


* NEW ORLEANS 


Outstanding Accident & Health, Casualty, 
Surety, Fire & Marine Facilities 


—————,.. ) 
} ¢ Ty ; 


COAST-TO-COAST SERVICE AMERIGAN CASUALTY 


SERCO Oe See 22° ee 
>» ; ‘ HOME OFFICE: READING, PENNSYLVANIA 
YL 
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NEW ENGLAND 


Where We are Mid-1958 
And Where We're Going 


High Volume No Cure-All 
for Property or Life 


T’S going to seem 
fully long yea 
fieldman. “After 
Local Agent, “why 
with you my cl 
business? What 
me Casualty-wise?”’ 
‘Taint necessa 
volume cures all 
erty and casualty 
While it is true 
panies will write more 
the question is freque 
“At what price? 


It is becoming ine 


parent that there 
volume of 


business. 


ratio on 
sisting of ordinar 
standard risks. 
This leads to 
tion cost for an increasing 


of less desirable 


Are Life companies 
from high volume-itis? 
in their eagerness to get 
on the books, they offer: 

1) First year commissi 
excess of 100 of first vear 
miums; 

Z) Contracts 
standard. 
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vice—is returning 
ance business. Wit} 
emphasis on the econor 
done to the consumer’ 


the recession Nas re 


fashioned considera 





NEW CONTRACTS AND POLICIES 


Policy Combines Protection, 
Investment Features 


Protection and investment are 
combined in American National’s 
Complete Financial Program pol- 
icy. A low cost base policy affords 
immediate protection. A rider con- 
tains provision for guaranteed 
accumulation of Pay- 
ments may cease at any time after 
the 10th year with benefits con- 
until the in- 


savings. 


tinuing to accrue 
sured’s age 65. 


For Further Information Circle 216 on Card 


Protection for Sportsmen 

The Sportsmaster accident pol- 
icy has been especially designed 
for hunters and fishermen by 
American Casualty, Reading. Ii 
injuries while 
hunting, fishing, trap shooting, or 
on field trials, except for wage or 
profit. 


while 


covers sustained 


Insured is also covered 
traveling directly to and 
from these activities. 

One plan provides benefits of 
$5,000 accidental death and dis- 
memberment, $500 accident medi- 
cal expense and $25 weekly dis- 
ability indemnity up to 52 weeks. 
This plan gives year-long protec- 
tion for the covered accidents at 
an annual premium of $5. 

A second plan provides double 
the above limits at a $10 annual 
premium. Benefits are reduced 50 
per cent if policyholder is injured 
while driving or riding in an auto- 
mobile. 

A D & D benefits increase 10 
per cent each year policy is in 
force, up to 50 per cent of first 
amount, without an increase in 
premium. 


For Further Information Circle 217 on Card 
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WHAT THE NUMBERS MEAN 


If you would like more infor- 
mation about one or more of the 
policies or lines reviewed here, 
circle on the card between pages 
60 and 63 the number or numbers 
following those items. Write your 
name and address on the card 
and drop it in the mail. 











Aetna Life Adopts Family Plan 

Aetna’s Life’s Family Unit pol- 
icy provides $5,000 permanent in- 
surance for a father, $1,250 term 
on the mother if her age is the 
same as her husband’s. Children 
are insured for $1,000 term to age 
22. 

Policy is issued in amounts up 
to $15,000 with 
larger amounts on the wife and 
children. The wife’s insurance can 
be converted to a permanent plan 
when husband is 65, and a child’s 


proportionately 


insurance can jump up to five 
times the original amount when he 
becomes 22. 


For Further Information Circle 218 on Card 


Preferred Is Qut 

Home Life, York, has 
dropped preferred underwriting. 
Company reports that action was 
based on improved’ mortality 
among standard risks and a gen- 
eral reduction in standard pre- 
mium rates. 

Three new standard policies 
have been announced. These are 
Whole Life with $10,000 mini- 
mum; Modified Life, with $10,000 
minimum, and 30 Pay Life with 


New 


$25,000 minimum. The new Whole 
Life and Modified Life contracts 
have gross rates of about 50 cents 
more per thousand than the old 
preferred plans. The 30 Pay plan 
has the same premium rates as 
the old preferred, but features 
larger Cash values. 


For Further Information Circle 219 on Card 


Dividend Buys Additional Term 

Postal Life of New York has 
brought out an “Equity Builder” 
with a $40,000 minimum. Plan is 
endowment at 90, has high first 
vear cash and loan values. It is 
participating, is written sub- 
standard to 500 per cent, and is- 
sued to ages 10 to 70. 

By option, the annual dividend 
can be used to purchase one year 
term insurance equal to the cur- 

value. If the 
dividend is larger than the pre- 


rent year’s cash 
mium for this one year term, the 


surplus reduces the premium. 
When the dividend does not cover 
the term, the insured can pay the 
difference in cash. After age 65, 
amount insurance will be lim- 
ited to what the dividend can 
purchase. 


For Further Information Circle 220 on Card 


Hospital Policy Revised 
Hartford Accident and Indem- 
nity announces a new and broader 
Hospital Expense policy for indi- 
viduals and families. 
Daily room-and-board 
can be chosen in amounts from $5 
This 


for up to 180 days for each unre- 


benefits 


to $20. benefit is payable 
lated hospital confinement. 

Benefits for miscellaneous ex- 
penses are paid for 10 or 20 times 
the daily room-and-board benefit. 
There is an allowance of from $50 
to $500 for outpatient hospital 
treatment of accidental injuries. 
Also covered are hospital changes 
stemming from surgery done as 
part of outpatient treatment for 
either sickness or injuries. 

Up to $50 is paid for x-ray and 
laboratory fees. 


For Further Information Circle 221 on Card 


Preferred for Standard Risks 


Southern Provident Life of Dal- 


las offers a new Preferred whole 
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life plan in face amounts of $10, 
000 or more. It may be written on 
standard or better than standard 
risks. Ages 18 to 60 are eligible. 

Benefits are essentially the same 
as for Ordinary life, but premiums 
are less. Preferred whole life also 
carries a non-forfeiture value at 
the end of the second policy year 
for ages 39 through 60. 


For Further information Circle 222 on Card 


INA Executive Equity Plan 

Life insurance of North America 
has a participating Executiv 
Equity plan for split dollar and 
minimum payment programs. Mini- 
mum face amount on the contract 
is $20,000. A special option per- 
mits use of dividends to buy term 
additions up to the reserve limit 

Premiums are graded by size ot 
policy. Special class risks may be 
accepted up to 500 per cent mor- 
tality. 


For Further Information Circle 223 on Card 


A&H sat Enters Life 


{ 4ucatore® 


A&S By 
“OME e PROTES y 


Educators Mutual Life, Lancaster, Pa. 
marked its reincorporation to sell life by 
presenting a certificate to general agent 
Daniel Haas (second from |.), who sold the 
first policy. President J. Laurence Strickler 
made the presentation. 


“Family” with Options at 65 
Cornbelt Life, Freeport, Ill., af 
filiated with Cornbelt Insurance, 
has adopted a “Family Life Pe 
icy,” Plan is for married men un- 
der 50 vears old in units of $5,000 
life paid-up at age 85. Up to three 
units can be purchased. 
Each unit includes $1,000 tern 
more if wife is younger, less 


Continued on page 60 
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e-tried it may be, however strong financially, promp 
licient in field and home office operation, an insuran 
strength in its loc agents. PLM is fortunate 
all its agency representation ir agents are loyalty itself. Per 
that’s because PLM. in turn. is known for its staunch support of the An 
agency system. We think you. too. would be profitably happy with 


Is 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
PLM Building « Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Offices in New York Angeles 





Does your client 
know when he 
is under-insured ? 
.».Over-insured ? 


The best way to prevent the hazards 
of under-insurance and the needless 
cost of over-insurance is to base in- 
surance coverage on Continuous 
American Appraisal Service”. 

This service provides valuation 
facts that are always current. It also 
speeds up equitable loss adjustments. 
You should recommend it to your 


clients. 


The 
AMERICAN 


APPRAISAL 


Company 


SINCE 1896... LARGEST... MOST WIDELY USED 
Home Office: Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 

New York 

Philadeiphia 

Pittsburgh 

St. Lovis 


Atlanta Cleveland 
Baltimore Dallas 
Detroit 
Kansas City 
Los Angeles San Francisco 
New Orleans Washington 

4 ; Lt 


Boston 
Buffalo 
Chicago 


Cincinnati 








THE OLDEST INSURANCE 
COMPANY IN THE WORLD 


55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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Contracts and Policies 


Continued from page 59 


older than 


h isband’s age 6: 


s 
- } +1 
covers each child t 


At age 65, the 


tinue the policy on himself at re- 


11 +} 21} L | 
duced premiums, take a paid-up 
1; hl . 7 ~ + + 
policy, Montniy retirement Denefits, 

} } } 
r total casn Value. 


For Further Information Circle 225 on Card 


Major Medical in Family Plan 
Midland Mutual Life’s new pol- 
\ Major Medical Ex- 


ee : : ae 
pense pays 75 per cent of : 


icy covering 
| medi- 
z 


cal expenses above a deductible of 


a 
ait 
do 


00. Maximum is $7,500 for each 
loss due to illness or inJury to each 
person insured. Policies are issued 
to families and individuals. 

A 90-day pefiod is allowed for 

cumulating the deductible. Pol- 

covers expenses both in and 
out of the hospital. There are n 
specific limits on hospital or sur- 
gical expense, such as the daily 
rate for hospital room or board, or 
for surgical fees. Adults aged 17!5 
to 60 are covered. Contract 
guaranteed renewable to age 65. 
Premium rates can be changed only 
on a class basis, and the contract 
is participating. 

When the Major Medical is is- 
sued on a family basis, only one 
premium is charged for children, 
regardless of number. 


For Further Information Circle 226 on Card 


High Values in Early Years 

An Executive policy is available 
in amounts of $25,000 or 
from The Equitable Life Assurance 
New York. 
designed to 
amounts of high 
cash values in the early years. It 
is primarily for 
tions such as the Split Dollar, key 
aan, and stock purchase arrange- 
ments. 


more 


Society, Contract is 
provide substantial 


insurance with 


Ousiness situa- 


For Further Information Circle 227 on Card 


Contracts and Policies Notes 


General 


American Life has 
adopted an ivi 


increased dividend 


1, for its pre- 


policy. 


laster 
New scale a 
since July 1, 


Indianapolis Life has announced 


new sale . premium rates 


) policies issued 


Monumental Life, Bal 
an automatic check pl 
onu-mat £, r prem mM 


AwiTIALILC, 1 A S { 


han $10 per month. Where 
ment. 


+ ¢ 
es 


+ 


Manufacturers Life 
Minim 

is $60 
New York Life 


50.000 


- 
$1 


New England Life 


rs May now sea 


f $10,000 


North American Accident has 


j + +h bd + +. 
adopted tne quantity 


discount 


Premiums are graded 


im al 
housand for 


all 


] ircger 
arge 


Pacific Mutual Life has intro- 
luced graded premiums, wit] 
} } 


2 ae, % — 
rK Nas 1in- 


Postal Life 
creased ji accidental 
I Maxi- 
’ one insured 


companies is 


$150,000. 


$150,000. 

adopted new 
modernized format 
eral benefits. 

State Mutual Life of America 
has ad ypted a mo hly automatic 
payment 2miums on 
li A&H con- 
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J t the author, n 
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For Further Information Circle 25¢ 


Public Aspects of Labor Unions 
“Labor Unions and Public 
Enterprise Associ 
1alyses of labor 
Harvard Profess 
Philip D. Bradley, ‘ 
rney, and Roscoe Pound, 
School. 
> studies are tne 


olars 


Adhesives and Sealants in Building 


The Building Research Institute 
ag illustrated book titled “Adhesiv 
Building.” 

Individual sections deal 


and seaiant 


uilding 
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Family Policies 


Continued from page 36 


knowledge, clearly discernible. 
The last area for judging the 
merits of family policies, that of 
administrative brings 
us to the second question under 
this topic. Here I expect to name 
more problems than I give an- 


problems, 


swers. 


And Now Grandpa 

The first administrative prob- 
lem may arise from the fact that 
the policy is easily misrepresented 
by the agent. The reversionary 
term insurance for the husband, 
the details of coverage for subse- 
quent children, and the question 
of who is covered by ADB are all 
unfamiliar elements which even 
a well-intentioned agent may fail 
to state Children in 
process of adoption and other ex- 
cluded classes of dependents will 
probably show up on the applica- 


correctly. 


tion occasionally. (Perhaps there 
will eventually be no excluded 
classes—I heard the other day of 
a family policy which includes one 
to four grandparents.) Sooner or 
later someone will raise the ques- 
tion of coverage of illegitimate 
children. I am told that they are 
covered if the relationship can be 
established. 

The family policy will not tend 
to simplify the life of the under- 
writer. One company expects to 
rate substandard wives through 
Table F and decline to issue the 
policy for higher ratings. Children 
are usually underwritten liberally, 
but occasionally one must be ex- 
cluded from coverage. This puts 
a burden on the agent, not only to 
explain to the parents, but to ob- 
tain an application amendment 
since covered children are those 
“named in the application”) 
standard ratings on the father 
will need to include something to 
cover the payor benefit and the 
reversionary term. Where ADB is 


. Sub- 


included as an integral part of 
the policy, it will sometimes cause 


int 


the underwriter to stretch a point. 


You'll be a jump ahead and have a winner 
with National Casualty's sound protection 
—the finest in Disability Income, Hospitali- 
zation and Surgical coverages for the Indi- 
vidual, Family, Franchise or True Group case. 


Guaranteed Renewable Policies Now Available! 


Non-medical limits will appear 
puzzling to the applicant in cases 
where he is taken non-medically 
but when his older wife, for less 
insurance, must have a medical. 


Reinsurance Questions 


No doubt reinsurance men have 
run into some with 
family policy reinsurance. It is to 
be noted that this policy creates 
hazard 


questions 


a multiple - person - loss 
which is heavy for a very small 
company to carry. For a three- 
unit policy with ADB on husband 
and wife, for instance, a single 
claim could amount to $40,000 or 
more. 

Under accounting problems we 
have the question of what 
amounts are to be carried in the 
policy exhibit. The 
questionnaire sent out by the 
LIAMA 
ranging from $5,000 to $8,000 per 


very recent 


showed that amounts 


unit are used and that a few com- 


panies even enter the exact 
: erage at 


t, to carry out the 


amoun OI CoV 


issue. It 


1 
seems to me tna 


Continued on page 64 
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a ae which are rather obvious. 
Family Policies Fraternal companies have an 
additional problem in their at- 
tained-age exhibit. Here again 
they may wish to show the chil- 
dren’s term insurance only as a 
principle of simplicity and econ- footnote estimate—or, better still 
omy in operation, the policy ex- perhaps, abandon this exhibit in 
hibit should show $6,000, with a favor of the Gain and Loss Ex- 


Continued from page 63 


footnote giving an estimate of hibit. 

children’s term insurance in force. Club and convention § credit 
sath claims and other policy should be determined on a basis 

transactions would sometimes call consistent with treatment of other 

for certain adjustin; entries term coverages and involving an 
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Policy For Survival 


80% fail to survive . . . 80% of the business firms 
whose property is destroyed by fire or other insurable 
disaster. 
While most firms carry Property Damage Insurance, 
only about 20% are insured against loss of earnings 
Small and medium-sized mercantile and manufacturing 
firms need Business Interruption Insurance the most 
—yet few know it is available. You can improve their 
position—and yours—by telling and selling them. 
“1 Out of 5 Survives,”’ a new Zurich-American circular, 
will help you make sales more easily and quickly. 
Ask the Zurich-American field man for a copy — 
or clip this ad and send it, with your business card, to 
the address below. 


Zurich Insurance Company 
American Guarantee and Liability Insurance Company 
HEAD OFFICE: 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


estimated number of children. 

It would appear that some seg- 
regation of premium, dividend, 
and claim accounts for family 
policies would be advisable, 
least for a few years, so as 
check on the adequacy of gross 
premiums and to assist in deter- 
mining subsequent dividends. 

Most companies appear to pay 
a commission rate on this business 
at least as favorable as the rate 
which would apply to the hus- 
band’s insurance alone. In view 
of the term-insurance elements, : 
slightly lower rate would be in- 
dicated. 

Requests for changes to an- 
other plan of insurance will un- 
doubtedly occur in time, probably 
when the children in a family 
have all reached the end of their 
term insurance. I believe the com- 
panies would do well to reject 
such applications. Certainly, if 
such changes are made, using a 
debit-and-credit method of cal- 
culation, an assumed average 
number of children and assumed 
ages of the children will have to 
be used instead of actual data. 


Divorce Problems Unsettled 

Divorce may create some ques- 
tions, as the wife’s insurance ap- 
plies to the wife named in the 
application and does not auto- 
matically terminate on divorce. A 
change application, or amendment 
to the policy, is necessary to re- 
move a divorced wife and also to 
bring another wife under the 
policy on remarriage. It may be 
felt contrary to public policy to 
permit a situation in which a man 
owns insurance on a_ divorced 
wife. Nevertheless, the majority 
of the companies polled on this 
question by the LIAMA replied 
that they had “no provision for 
divorce,” that “no case has arisen 
yet,” or that they were “unde- 
cided on what we will do.” 

The LIAMA report to which I 
have referred several times re- 
sulted from a questionnaire sent 
to 168 companies last July. It 
showed that 58 companies were 
issuing family policies or riders 
by September 1, 1957, and that 113 
would be issuing them by the end 
of that year. 
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jays. They move about the country. every five people—20 per cent of 
Know Your Markets da) ey move about the country) ery five people p en 


and the rate at which they move our population — was living in a 

may be a more important factor in different house from the one occu- 

Continued from page 35 our insurance sales than we have pied just a year earlier. There were 

given it credit for. over 33 million movers in that year, 

We have been trained to build of whom 22 million moved only 

is also starting to effect the num- an agency’s business on good ser- within their own county, 11 million 

ber of people who do the work in vice as a means of keeping policy- moved into a different county and 

this country. Each year, fewer holders on our books for 20 years or out of that latter group 5,100,000 

people are becoming 21 than at any more. But can we count on main- shifted to another state. 

time in the 40 previous years. In taining our premium volume merely Even these figures can be ana- 

other age groups, the story is dif- by keeping in touch with our old lyzed more closely. Age groups are 

ferent. Between 1940 and 1955. customers? The latest figures show important. In the 20 to 24 years 

there was an increase of 65 per that in March 1956 one out of Continued on page 66 
cent in the number of children un 
der 10. There was an increase o! 
53 per cent in the number of people 
over 60. But during those vears 
there was actually a decrease in the 
number of individuals between 13 
and 29—the age group we need to 


provide workers now and in the , a 
=e \ 


years ahead. =~ 


/ 1 ORCHESTRAS 


Growing in culture, eleven S 


states today enjoy the I 30 


: ~ z 
. y ~ 

Households and Labor os 

If you’re planning to do anything 

in residential or industrial fire, 01 

automobile insurance or workmen; 


the n f 


accomplished and recognized symphonies 


compensation during the next de- ...astrong cult i 
cade or two, you should, I think. or Southern community life 
watch these statistics on household 


oe 1 
formations and size of the labor ee, LI INSURANCE 


force for your region or area ver) COMPANY 


carefully. 3 
ee =—( or GEORGIA 
But even regional statistics may ‘ 


SERVING THIS FAST-GROWING 


not tell the whole marketing story = ‘ REGION SINCE 1891 
Most of our figures today are 
broken down inte counties and met 
ropolitan areas. 

Housing starts, as you know, de 
clined throughout the nation during 
1957 compared to 1956. But a new 
table of 75 housing areas show: REINSU RANCE 
there were wide variations in this 
statistic for different places. Dallas, ° 
Texas, had an increase of 12 per Fire 
cent over 1956 in housing starts Casualty 
while in Dayton, Ohio, the new 


houses declined by 40 per cent com- Fidelity 
pared to the year before. Again 
Houston, Texas, had a decline of Surety 
15 per cent, and Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, had a 12 rc increase. + 
Se Security Mutual Casualty Company 
To be adequately informed about o o 
your market, you have to keep a : 
close check on statistics about local HOME OFFICE NEW YORK OFFICE 
areas as well as on figures for the 309 West Jackson Boulevard | | 259 West 14th Street 
nation as a whole. Chicago 6, Hlinois , New York 11, New York 
But making a compilation of the 
totals for each local area may still 
not be enough. You have to recog- po : 
nize that people hardly stand still 45th Anniversary Dear 
long enough to be counted nowa- 
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* Recently some 85 of N/W National’s leading 
producers gathered at the Edgewater Gulf 
Hotel for a preview of spring and a look-see at 
ideas meant to make their 1958-and-future years 
even better than record-breaking 1957. Under 
the theme, “Organizing for Growth,” they en- 
gaged in helpful exchange of ideas, heard 
practical talks on a variety of sales and market- 
building topics, enjoyed a round of golf and a 
dip in the pool, and went home reaching for 
new horizons. Growth made possible through 
such Leaders Conferences is another reason for 
our agents’ high regard for the N/W National 
franchise and the opportunities it represents. 


N/W NATIONAL 
ife Insurance for Living 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ¢*® MINNEAPOLIS 


Know Your Markets 


Continued from page 65 


old bracket, 44.5 per cent of the 
total citizens moved during the 
year, more than twice the average 
for the population as a whole. And 
in this 20 to 24 group only half 
stayed within their own county, 
while in the other age brackets 
two-thirds of the movers remained 
within the county. 

This therefore is 
shifting population we’re looking 
at as our market. We have to face 
the fact that we cannot count on 
our policyholders staying near us 
for 20 years. In that period, most 
of them will have moved one or 
more times. As one expert puts it, 
“We are selling, not to a standing 
army but to a parade.” 


a constantly 


Higher Incomes 


Again you should know the level 
of income of families in your area 
or areas. We know that nationally 
there has been an “upward shift” 
in family incomes. The number of 
consumer units with $4,000 or more 
as an annual income expanded from 
23 million in 1947 to 34 million in 
1957. Three and a half million 
families had incomes of $10,000 or 
more in 1947. But that income 
bracket contains more than six 
million families. 

And when you know the incomes 
of people within your marketing 
area, find out how much of that 
income they’re spending for insur- 
ance. The Institute of Life Insur- 
ance came out with the figure re- 
cently that 10 million families put 
1.5 per cent or more of their dis- 
posable income into life insurance. 
And of this group three million 
put almost 10 per cent —9.5 per 
cent says the Institute — into life 
premiums. 

These premium figures may also 
be broken down by cities, metro- 
politan areas and by counties. Last 
year THE SPECTATOR published a 
new book, dividing the total pre- 
miums for a state among the coun- 
ties within that state. This gives 
a close estimate on what the auto, 
fire, life, and health premiums are 
for any local area you can name in 
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this country. When the second book 
of these county figures comes out 
later this year, we'll be able to 
point to trends—areas where pre- 
mium volume is rising or falling 
off, what the average rate of in- 
crease is and whether any area 
above or below that rate. 


Better-than-Average Areas 


There are, after all, places where 
business is better than others. 
“Sales Management,” the magazine 
that publishes yearly the “Survey 
of Buying Power” from which we 
on THE SPECTATOR derive our basic 
county data, points out in a recent 
issue 59 places in our country where 
business is good and distinguishes 
17 of those areas for showing re- 
tail sales well above what might be 
called a normal increase. 

Where will all these figures take 
us? For one thing, you can use 
the figures I’ve described to give 
you projections, predictions of 
where local business should be 10 
or 20 years from now. We know 
that some companies are using just 
such predictions in their planning 
right now. 

All I’ve described so far have 
been statistics. Their use is to iso- 
late each market, to identify each 
group of people within that market. 
The next step for marketing re- 
search is to take us even closer to 
those people, the consumers or buy- 
ers of insurance. 

Some of the newest studies of 
insurance buying are confirming 
the fact that many characteristics 
of the people in our market influ- 
ence what they buy from us. For 
instance, in some insurance lines, 
especially ordinary life, the higher 
the education of the head of the 
household is the higher is the 
amount that household will put into 
insurance. 

A person’s buying pattern may 
be determined by education, occu- 
pation, wealth, power, family back- 
ground, and residence. In other 
words, it’s not always money that 
determines whether or not you'll 
sell a particular policy to a certain 
customer. 

Look at the way people buy cars. 
Automobiles have become status 
symbols. Some people would not be 
found dead in last year’s model. 
They’re not buying a new car every 
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year just to have transportation. 
They do it to announce to their 
friends and to themselves that they 
have status, that they’re still pros- 
perous. 

In our business of serving the 
public, convincing them they should 
have the protection insurance of- 
fers, have we made enough use of 
this very human desire for status? 
I understand in some other coun- 
tries, life insurance policyholders 
have known to frame the 
policy and hang it in the front 
room, so that the breadwinner can 


been 


show his friends how well he has 
provided for the future. 

Let’s try to attach some prestige 
to insurance ownership. One auto 
carrier reports people feel that 
keeping liability coverage on your 
car is a sign that you are a good 
citizen, that you are protecting 
your neighbors. On the other hand, 
they look upon the driver of an 
uninsured car as a careless indi- 
vidual who ignores the rights of 
other people. If we could build 
that emotional pattern into our 

Continued on page 68 
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to find out “why” people buy in- And there can be some bad 
surance as well as how, when, guesses made. We might assume 
where, and how much they buy. that because people have bought 
We have depended for all too many our product for “x” number of 
years on statistical data alone for years in one manner that they are 
our information about our markets. going to continue buying our prod- 
approach to the public on auto in- “‘Nose-counting” has its place, but uct in the same manner for “x” 


Know Your Markets 
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x 
surance, maybe we would be on the it gives us only “historical informa- more years in the future. But it 
way to curing the under-insurance tion.”” We learn what purchases the seldom works out that way. The 
in the auto liability field. people have made in the past, but small grocery store and its suc- 

Now I'm off into the field of mo- then we have to guess about what cessor the supermarket are easy-to- 
tivation research. We are trying they will buy in the future. recognize examples. 


Keep Up on Changes 


People change their buying hab- 
its, and our research into the con- 
sumer’s motives should keep us 


abreast of these changes. This part 
of marketing research should tell 


us three things: why people have 
certain buying habits, how we can 
fit our products into those buying 
habits, and when changes comes 


in those habits, research should en- 


able us to change our products and 
methods to fit the new patterns. 
Some insurance executives have 


been doing a lot of thinking about 

1 stable market for you buying motives, and some of that 

top level thought is trickling down 

INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA to where ordinary journalists like 

myself can pick it up. One company 

officer not long ago asked about 

using fear as a motive in selling 

insurance. We can certainly see, 

; he pointed out, that the probabili- 

Retractable Ball Pens—10 for $1.00 ties of accidents and catastrophes 

Refills 15 for $1.00 post paid. IDEAL have not frightened everyone into 
SPECIALTIES, SP. 231 Brightwater : 

Court, Brooklyn 35, N. Y. buying auto insurance. Even the 

; “inevitability of death” has not 

scared everyone into buying life 

insurance. “We have,” he told his 


A Truly American Way insurance audience, “a sales resis- 


tance to overcome which we can, 


Insu rance ( ‘ompa ny of North A me rica, Ph ilade Iph ia 





e I think, justly claim to be one of 
of Saving the most persistent or obdurate to 
be met with in the selling of any 

class of goods or services.” 
Personal insurance is a truly American way of When I think back to some early 
saving, for every sale works three ways—providing impressions of fire and casualty in- 
a comfortable living for the salesman, safeguarding surance, I recall the rather drab 
the family security, and helping stabilize the Ameri- store-front window with someone’s 
ean dollar. name on it, the word ‘insurance,’ 
a few dusty posters, but always 
Plan (and Grow) with Security’ down in one corner or the other 
of the window was the picture of 
For territorial openings—write E. A. Frerichs, CLU, mashed and mangled automobiles. 
Vice President and Agency Director If it was a particularly memorable 
picture, it had a few mashed and 

mangled bodies in it too. 
THE SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY There's the fear motive place in 
. the forefront of the sales effort. 
Lincoln, Nebraska Should it be there? Is that the 
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motive which will attract customers 
into our offices? 

The fear motive may have been 
important in selling insurance years 
ago, but let’s find out — througn 
careful marketing research — just 
how necessary it is now. 

Maybe you're still inclined to say 
I'm crazy for emphasizing market- 
ing and motivation research this 
way. Ever heard of a homeowner’: 
policy? An article by Mark Greene 
in the “Journal of Insurance”’ last 
December ties marketing research 
directly into the introduction of 
these new package policies. Greene 
writes in his article on ‘““Marketing 
Research as an Aid to Insurance 
Management,” “An example of 
product research was provided by 
a stock property-liability insure: 
which submitted details of some of 
the research undertaken to intro- 
duce the homeowner's policy. Be- 
fore it introduced this policy in 
1950 a market study of policyhold 
ers revealed that most families did 
not have sufficient insurance on 
their homes or personal property 
because of inflation, only one-fourta 
of those with fire insurance had 
personal liability insurance, and 
only one-sixth had burglary insur 
ance . . . The subsequent success 
of the homeowners policy justified 
the advance finding by market re- 
search that there was both a need 
for and a potential demand for this 
policy.” 

Remember this moving parade 
you're selling to. The only reliable 
way to find out where they’re going 
and how fast is through careful 
marketing research. One executive 
the other day was telling some 
agents of the value of personal calls 
in following up an advertising cam- 
paign. Remember, he emphasized, 
“vou are selling to strangers. Un- 
less you live with him every minute, 
even your best and oldest customer 
is a stranger because his interests, 
desires, and needs are constantly 
changing.” 

What many insurance executives 
need today is a method of keeping 
in touch with this changing cus- 
tomer, the market his organization 
serves. That method now includes 
marketing research of both the sta- 
tistical and motivational varieties. 
That is the modern success for- 
mula: Know your market. 
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COVERAGES AND FORMS 


Retrospective Rating Plan D 
Supplements Other Plans 


Standard Annual Premium 
Must Be $5,000 or Over 


Editor's note—In the April issue of THE 
SPECTATOR, the regular “Coverage and 
Forms" department began a review of Retro- 
spective Rating plans. The first three (A, 
B, and C) plans, limited to compensation 
insurance, were described and compared. 
In this issue, the author completes the re- 
view with his analysis of Plan D, which can 
cover general and auto liability as well. 


Plan D, when permissible, can 
include compensation, all the as- 
Automobile and General 
Liability insurance as well as the 
Automobile Physical damage forms 
in any combination or can _ be 
written as individual lines plans. 
The earned premiums produced by 
Plan D are largely determined by 
losses, and while designated as a 
rating plan it is used to arrive at 
a premium and not a rate. 

Plan D is not a substitute for 
other special rating methods. It is 
superimposed upon and_ supple- 
ments such plans as Experience and 
Schedule rating. The standard pre- 
mium is the basis upon which com- 
putations are made, as described in 
A, B, and C. 


Where and When Plan D 
may be Used 

Plan D is available both as an 
interstate and intrastate method of 
rating where use of the plan is 
authorized: Compensation insur- 
ance cannot be incorporated in this 
plan in Utah, New Jersey*, Cali- 
fornia*, and Arizona. Of course the 
seven monopolistic states do not 
permit its use. These states main- 


sured’s 


70 


tain monopolistic funds for writing 
compensation coverage within their 
borders to the exclusion of private 
carriers; Nevada, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oregon, Washington, West 
Virginia and Wyoming. The plan 
is available in Alaska, the District 
of Columbia and Hawaii. 

An estimated annual standard 
premium of at least $5,000** is 
required to establish this rating 
method. Pennsylvania 
minimum of $2,000 premium be 
earned in that state annually, for 
an interstate plan. 


requires a 


No Fixed Tables 

Under Plan D there are no fixed 
maximum, minimum or basic per- 
centages to be applied to the stand- 
ard premiums as provided under 
the rating procedure used for plans 
A, B and C. Even the loss conver- 
sion factor can be adjusted to meet 
competitive conditions. This is a 
multiplier applied to losses incurred 
to cover those company claim ex- 
penses which cannot be specifically 
identified with a particular claim. 

The compensation insurance ex- 
pense ratios are variables also and 
decrease proportionally as the 
standard premium increases. The 
production as well as the company’s 
administrative and service costs are 
drastically reduced in connection 
with liability forms, for the larger 
risks. 


Limits of Liability 
Fixed limits of liability—general 
and automobile—are prescribed and 
vary according to size of each risk. 


* Pending in California and New Jersey 
** The total audited premium at stand- 
ard rates for the latest annual experience 
period must be at least $5,000 and $4,000 
for the first nine months of the current 
rating period. 


For example, an account with a 
standard premium of less than 
$50,000 must accept even limits of 
$10,000 per accident, $50,000 ag- 
gregate bodily injury and property 
damage coverage. Additional pro- 
tection in excess of these limits can 
be purchased on a guaranteed cost 
basis. The larger risks permit 
greater limits to be incorporated 
in the plan. 

As in other retrospective plans 
the final premium will include the 
basic premium, actual losses in- 
curred during the current year 
modified by the loss conversion 
factor and a charge for limiting 
the maximum per accident loss 
chargeable against the policyholder 
as an incurred compensation claim. 
In New York and Pennsylvania 
limiting of chargeable compensa- 
tion losses is mandatory. In most 
other states the assured may elect 
to limit these claims to an amount 
determined by the size of the total 
premium. 

A combined per accident limita- 
tion for automobile and 
liability is also dependent upon the 
total standard premium incorpor- 
ated in the plan if the insured so 
elects. Under this arrangement that 
part of any per accident claim that 
exceeds the predetermined limit 
will not be charged against the 
assured as an incurred loss. 


general 


Reason for Plan D 

Plan D was promulgated pri- 
marily to meet the requirements of 
the larger risks for lower insur- 
ance Under this flexible 
method of rating the assured can 
participate in savings due to reduc- 
tion in losses during the current 
policy year. It encourages the es- 
tablishment of safe practices within 
the plant and in the operation of 
motor vehicles. 

The plan also permits the com- 
bining of a number of policies into 
one contract and under one retro- 
spective rating plan. 


costs. 


Development of Plan D Premium 
Plan D premium is the sum of: 
1. the basic premium—a _ per- 

centage of the standard designed 

to cover (a) agents or brokers com- 
missions and branch office expenses, 

(b) company’s administration, pay- 

Continued on page 72 
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STOPWATCH SERVICE 


When a quick decision is needed to validate the life 
underwriters’ “play”, easy access to authority materially 
improves his scoring chances. 

With the home office close enough 

to respond by the clock instead of 

the calendar, the Home Life 

agent’s special sales and service 

problems are solved in a jiffy. 

Our concentrated area of opera- 

we — tions and compact agency organi- 

zation create a friendly climate for the growth of 
policyholders’ good will and fieldmen’s good fortune. 


THE HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Daniel J. Walsh, Pres. * Executive Offices: Phila., Pa. 
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Coverages and Forms 
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roll audit and inspection costs, (c) 
a charge to cover claims that exceed 
the maximum premium the assured 
can pay under this plan. 

The basic being a percentage of 
the standard premium varies with 
it. The assured selects the maxi- 
mum loss ratio he feels his claims 
will possibly earn and the minimum 
premium he believes his safety 
efforts will produce. It would seem 
that a selected maximum and mini- 
mum in the low percentage figures 
would be advantageous to the as- 
sured. However, if they are too 
low the factors used in rating pro- 
cedures will produce such a high 
basic premium that no saving can 
be effected. Insurance company rec- 
ords have established actual loss 
ratios and Plan D tables indicate 
charges and savings that enter into 
the basic premium based upon the 
difference between selected and 
actual (average) maximum and 
minimum loss ratios. 


Loss Conversion Factor 

The expense charge is a ratio 
that decreases as the size of the 
risk increases. 

The loss conversion factor is 
fixed by the insurance company 
subject to a maximum of 1.20 for 
stock companies and 1.40 for other 
underwriters. 

2. The charge applied to limit 
the per accident losses that will be 
charged against the insured, a 
factor increased by the loss conver- 
sion percentage. 

3. Incurred losses indemnity 
and medical—actually paid or for 
which reserves have been set up by 
the carrier, are also increased by 
the loss conversion factor. 

The sum of these three items 
must be increased by the appro- 
priate state taxes and subject to 
the predetermined maximum and 
minimum premium. 

Separate computations must be 
set up for each state. The factors 
and taxes vary not only for each 
state but for each form of insur- 
ance. Setting up a Plan D presenta- 
tion is a sizeable job for an under- 
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writer because there are so many 
variables and possible combina- 
tions. In addition to the retrospec- 
tive manual, special (M) tables are 
needed. These M tables indicate the 
charges and savings, based on ratio 
of rated losses to expected losses. 


Adjustment of Loss Estimates 

Since the Retrospective Plan D 
premium is primarily dependent 
upon actual incurred losses, the as- 
sured will not know his actual pre- 
mium until after all losses have 
been adjusted (or it is known the 
premium will exceed the predeter- 
mined maximum). The insurance 
company will review all losses and 
report within six months after 
policy expiration, If some cases are 
still open, another report and ad- 
justment will be made 18 months 
after expiration. Further reviews 
can be requested by the assured 
under certain circumstances. 

While Plan D can be applied to a 
risk with a $5,000 annual premium, 
the factors do not favor the pol- 
icvholder with premiums’ under 
$20,000. 


Plan D may be written for a pe- 


(No. 1 in a series) 


A pro in 
his profession 


This man is more than just a 
member of a profession. He’s a 
professional. 

He’s the BMA career repre- 
sentative. He aspires to be an 
authority in his field—with a full 
line of personal insurance pro- 
tection—life, accident and health, 
hospitalization, major medical ex- 
pense, group plans. 

He can be an authority because 
he and his company can make 
him one. How? With special aids 
like the BMA Daily Reference 
Course, BMA advanced training 
programs, sales clinics and insur- 


riod of three years and the tables ance seminars. 
for this term offer advantageous . He’s backed in his professional- 
factors to the assured. However, the -¥ a ism by an effective newspaper 
. insurance advertising program — 

local ads which include his name. 
It’s really national advertising on 
a local level. 

And it works. It helps make 
the BMA representative profes- 
sionally successful. 


build up of losses over this period 
could react to his disadvantage. 

There are so many variables that 
enter into the promulgation of a 
Plan D premium that any assured 
interested in this method of rating 
should consult an expert in this 
field so that he may understand his 
possible exposures to loss as well as 
the savings that can be effected. BusINESS MleN’s ASSURANCE 
The underwriter will pay particular Coompany °6 CAwwice 
attention to the assured’s previous Home Office: BMA Building, Kansas City 41, Missouri 
loss history when setting up the 


factors to arrive at the estimated Life ee Accident and Health Major Medical Expense 
premium. Reinsurance e Hospitalization Group Plans a Annuities 
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Variable Plan: Israel's Linked Life 


May 2—A new variety of variable 
life policy—“Linked Life In- 
surance”’—now available in Israel 
is described in “The Review” 
from London. 
Writing in that }« Mr. M. 


Zilist, managing director of Has- 


yurnal, 
neh Insurance Co. of Israel, said: 
“Three years ago a National In- 


surance Scheme was initiated in 


our country (similar to the Bev- 
eridge Scheme) which amongst 
others includes a pension scheme 
linked to the Cost-of-Living Index. 
At the same time several pension 
funds affiliated to the General 
Workers Federation announced 
similarly linked pension schemes. 

“On the other hand the Govern- 
ment, wanting to encourage sav- 


YOU Can Start a Chain Reaction of Sales... 


by Joining the March to N.A.A.1.C.* 
Your future with this company can grow. . . and grow: 


New, Streamlined Life Portfolio! 


NAAIC’s Life lines have been revised—realistic, saleable rates. 


New Group Facilities—Life and AcH! 
Outstanding Agency Contract! 


Ask any North American Agent what he thinks of his contract! It’s unbeatable! 


There are other reasons, too, why top 
insurance men know it’s smart busi- 
ness — profitable business to work 
with the North American Accident 
Insurance Company — Chicago. 


@ Top Commissions .. . 
Level A&H Renewals 


@ No Branch Offices 
To Compete With You 


Concrete Assistance — gets you 
off to the right start with hard- 
hitting sales aids and promotional 
materials. 
@ Extra Incentives to supplement 
your production achievements. 
if You Are Interested In Making Money 
—Not Just Today But Years From 
Now— remember you can start a chain 
reaction of sales by writing 


S. Robert Rauwolf, Vice President, Dept.L 
*The familiar abbreviation for the North 
American Accident Insurance Company— 


one of America’s oldest and strongest Per- 
sonal Insurance stock companies. 


FOUNDED 1886 


American Accident Insurance Company 


Licensed to operate in the 48 states and the District of Columbia 
LIFE+- ACCIDENT+ HEALTH 
209 SOUTH LASALLE STREET + CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


ings and recognizing that it has to 
do everything to preserve the real 
value of savings, initiated the is- 
sue of eight- to ten-year deben- 
tures linked to the Index or Dol- 
lar. These debentures are being 
issued by public institutions such 
as the Palestine Electric Corpora- 
tion (guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment) and partly by the Govern- 
ment itself. In order to make these 
loans more attractive to the pub- 
lic, some income-tax relief on in- 
terest is being granted. 

“Several banks—inspired by the 
Government — initiated as well 
long-term saving schemes for self- 
employed. As far as the Govern- 
ment is interested in these 
schemes, it considerable 
possibilities of income-tax relief 


grants 


on condition that at least 65 per 

cent of the savings will be invest- 
ed in Government or Government- 
guaranteed linked securities). 


Government Request 


“The Government 
proached the insurance companies 


also ap- 


to issue a linked life-policy. It is 
certainly not easy for the insur- 
ance companies to take upon them- 
selves such an absolute responsi- 
bility. The attempts which have 
been made in the past and are 
being made at present in several 
countries to solve this question, 
are insufficient to draw final con- 
sequences. The experiences in 
Austria, France, variable annui- 
ties in the U. S. A., the schemes in 
Holland and Great Britain in the 
field of linking the funds to a 
packet of investments (especially 
industrial bonds) indicate a search 
for some way to preserve the real 
value of the invested funds. 

“The ten Israeli companies 
which sell life policies met to dis- 
cuss this problem. Principally, it 
was agreed for all schemes and 
arrangements to be uniform in the 
way of conditions, policy wording, 
premiums, agents’ commissions, 
etc., for all the companies. After 
protracted negotiations it was 
agreed to issue a life policy linked 
to the Index or Dollar according 
to the clients’ choice. 

“We enter into this plan of ours 
with great reluctance, as it har- 
bors in itself many dangers. It 
will demand cautiousness 


great 
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and common action in order to 
avoid mistakes. Certainly all ele- 
ments of the policy are linked: 
the sum insured, the premium, the 
loan. To be on the safe side, we 
have fixed a commission below the 
customary one in non-linked busi- 
ness and the rate of interest for 
calculating the premium has been 
lowered as well. 





“Our main concern was certain- 
ly how to invest the life fund re- 
serves. After long negotiations we 
came to an agreement with the 
Palestine Electric Corporation to 
invest with them a considerable 
portion of the funds in accordance 
with the period and linking clause 
of the insurance policies (Index 
or Dollar). The outstanding fea- 
ture of this investment is that the =r ° s 
insurance companies invest the Will his present insurance Cover 
funds with the Electric Corpora- “ ‘ - 
tion in the course of 20 years ora today S higher property values f 
different period according to the 


policies whereas the Electric Cor- 





@ Keeping insurance in line with mutual savings can be of help in step- 
: : : ; rising values has beenamatterofcon- ping protection up to safe levels; or, 
poration will refund the invest- cern to business property owners for in providing needed, supplemental 
ment in one instalment at the date well over ten years. Inthis period the coverage. 
effect of the substantial inflation in 7 8 8 
general price levels has been a corre- As we see it, nothing less than full 
antees this investment. sponding rise inthe replacement costs protection will do for your clients in 
of commercial property. the present situation. Why not be ina 
These costs now stand at the highest position to provide it on the most 
ment with the Treasury, that in point since 1940! economical basis, as well as loss pre- 
Trea- To the client, faced with the risk of vention service of demonstrated 
es : : underinsurance—to the agent as an_ efficiency that reduces the chance of 
sury will redeem part of the de- insurance adviser—there is no alter- damaging fire or other disaster. If we 
bentures issued by the Electric native but an upward adjustment in can be of help in this way, ask about our 
F amounts of insurance. It’s here that {GENCY PLAN 


if expiry. The Government guar- 
“We have also reached an agree- 


case of an emergency the 


Corporation before the date of ma- 


The insurance companies 


‘ill form a Trust Company which 

will represent and deal with all . 
1e interested parties, as well as Nhl 
with the Government for and on 


behalf - insuran ad a INSURANCE COMPANY 
ae Sk Deen o INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 


for the 
viously insured to convert 
Western Department: Omaha 2, Nebraska 


,ormal poliev in linked on 
normal pollc! Into a iinKked one. 


im Vals Case & SUFTERMErValN®, | cone. CASUALTY + AUTOMNOSILE « LAS MARIN 


nigner tnan the usual, Wlil be 


granted. There is an _ opinion 








amongst insurance people that the 

new system will l t 1 

great extent the number of can- HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 

cellations which are undoubtedly 

effected by the inflationary proc- 

ess. ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 
“The premium for the Index- INDIANAPOLIS 


linked policies will be fixed twice 


Consulting Actuaries 








vearly, in accordance with the of- 
ficial assessment of the Index by 
the Government. The premium ——— 

for the Dollar-linked policies will E. P. Higgins & Co. 
be changed as and when the Gov- (Frank M. Speakman Associates) 
ernment will alter the Dollar rate 
of exchange now under strict for- Cousulting Actuaries Bourse Building 


eign exchange control.” Accountants Phila. 6, Penna. 
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Fingerprinting Diamonds 


Continued from page 33 


the Di-A-Graph. An inspection of 
the image on the Di-A-Graph may 
show a certain diamond has a large 
opacity at 11 o’clock; at 3 o’clock 
two parallel lines, scratches invis- 
ible to the naked eye, and on th2 
lower left, at approximately 7 
o'clock, a serious translucency. The 


number of squares covered by such 
imperfections might show the gem 
to be 96.8 per cent flawless, or 3.2 
per cent flawed — by high stand- 
ards, a fourth-rate gem. 


No Two Pictures Alike 


It is improbable that the Di-A- 
Scope will miss a flaw. And just as 
no two human fingerprints are 
identical, no two diamonds will pho- 
tograph identically. Thus the true 
quality of a Di-A-Scoped gem be- 
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Fam Hoh 
Premium Income 
Assets increased to 
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$132,593,879 
$222,993,936 





Underwriting Earnings 
Plus Investment Earnings 


Less Taxes 
Balance 
Added to Surplus 


Protection 


Less Dividends to Policyholders 


Assigned to Reserves for Policyholder 


$ 12,027,118 
5,272,250 
$ 17,299,368 
$ 13,322,368 
3,977,000 
2,241,078 
,735,922 
1,000,000 


735,922 





Cash in banks 


U. S. government bonds 

Canadian government bonds 

State, county and municipal bonds 
Public utility and other bonds 
Stocks . 

First mortgages and collateral loans 


Premiums in transmission 
Accrued interest and other assets 


Total assets 


Reserve for unearned premiums 


Reserve for portfolio fluctuation 
Reserve for contingencies 


Total . 
Net Surplus... 


Totai 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
ASSETS 


U. S. government bills, certificates and notes 


Real estate (including company buildings) 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for losses and adjusting expenses 


Reserve for taxes, expenses and reinsurance 
Reserve for dividends to policyholders 


9,409, 141.60 
91,351,478.18 
57,188,191.04 

3,502,791.40 
16,657,540.16 
13,308,319.59 

9,599,859.68 
988,428.85 
13,719,210.73 
5,841,419.64 
1,427,554.94 


$222,993,935.81 





$114,497,366.00 
44,228,221.00 
8,031,262.87 
20,237,085.94 

$ 5,000,000.00 
$ 5,000,000.00 


$196,993,935.81 
26,000,000.00 


. $222,993,935.81 
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comes an immediate, established 
fact rather than a premise. 

Accordingly, the Samuels testing 
system offers insurance companies: 
1. positive identification of any dia- 
mond in the tangible form of a pic- 
ture of its internal structure. The 
character and degree of all imper- 
fections are dated against contin- 
gencies of the future. This is in- 
surance for the insurer. 2. A basis 
for calculating diamond insurance 
rates with less guess work. 

Just how a Di-A-Scoped diamond 
would have saved a lot of expensive 
time, out-of-pocket cost, and the 
serious threat of a large cash set- 
tlement is well illustrated by the 
following experience of an insur- 
ance company. 


Substitution Claimed 


The owner of an expensive dia- 
mond discovered a small roughness 
on an edge. He took the matter up 
with the insuring company. The in- 
surance firm had the rough edge 
polished off by a trusted jeweler. 
When the stone was returned, the 
owner claimed a less valuable stone 
had been substituted. 

Satisfied in the integrity of its 
jeweler, the company set out to 
prove the charge untrue. The stone 
was sent for examination to the 
jeweler from whom it had been 
originally purchased. This jeweler 
opined that it was not the original 
gem. Still believing in its own 
jeweler, the company then hired 
three reliable appraisers to exam- 


"Once | got past his dog, it was a cinch 
to get his name on the dotted line." 
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ine the stone and report on it sepa- 
rately. 

All three appraisals evaluated 
the gem at figures that proved 
somewhat in excess of the price at 
which it was originally bought. 

The owner accepted the verdict 
of the appraisals. And the case was 
closed. But as an insurance ad- 
juster pointed out, it could have 
continued into a pretty sticky af- 
fair for the company had those 
three last appraisals chanced to be 
inconclusive or conflicting. There 
could not have been such a cry of 
substitution with a Di-A-Scoped di- 
amond. 


Agency for Service 


Manufacture of the ‘‘fingerprint- 
ing’ system is contemplated for the 
future. Probably Di-A-Scoping will 
be available to all interested parties 
through a trained service agency. 
In the larger population centers, 
such a service could well be offered 
by one of the area jewelers or 
skilled jewelry appraisers. 

It is highly possible that the day 
will come when all major sizes of 
diamonds, one carat and up, will be 
Di-A-Scoped. 

This service would have saved 
one insurance company a very bad 
time and some $700 in The Case of 
the Cracked Diamond. At the time 
of a switch in insurance companies, 
an appraisal of an expensive dia- 
mond revealed a crack. The old 
company claimed the crack had de- 
veloped since the original appraisal, 
which had not even reported a flaw 
that could have opened up into the 
crack. 

The new company would only in- 
sure the stone at a figure some $700 
below the original valuation. The 
owner objected and demanded full 
recovery, a new gem of value equal 
to the original, or he keep the gem 
and be reimbursed in the amount of 
the depreciated value. 


Six Months and $700 


It took six long months of dicker- 
ing and wrangling to settle the case 
with the owner finally keeping the 
diamond and receiving a check for 
$700. Now, had the old company 
demanded a Di-A-Scoping at time 
of original appraisal... . 

—by P. Patton 


June 1958 
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other hazards by a combination of ADT Automatic Protection 
Services. and at lower cost than other methods. 

Sprinkler Supervisory and Waterflow Alarm Service main- 
tains a constant automatic check on the water supply to sprin- 
klers and automatically signals the fire department when the 
system operates. 

ings to buildings 
are guarded by ADT Burglar Alarm Service to summon police 
automatically should burglars attack. 

In addition, ADT automatically supervises room tempera- 
ture in the office area, steam pressure on the boiler and cutting 
off of power to a yard crane. 
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An ADT specialist will show you how combinations of these 
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or write to our Executive Office. 
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